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SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE... The Atomic Bomb and Peace 
PAUL P. HARRIS...Fear and Hate Must Go! 
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Here are the new United Mainliners YOU helped design 


As a typical traveler, you've had an 
important part in designing United's 


magnificent new 4-engine Mainliners. 


We asked many thousands of people 


to give us their idea of The Perfect 


Mainliner for the Age of Flight. 


And 


it was from their 418,000 replies that 
the final details of these enormous new 


planes were determined. 


LUXURY AND NEW COMFORT ALOFT ore assured 
in this handsome interior. Spacious accommodo- 
tions for 52 daytime passengers . . . two steward- 
esses . .. pressurized cabins offering near-ground 


atmosphere at smooth upper altitudes. 





EXCELLENT MEALS ore a Mainliner feature. Your 
favorite dishes prepared in our own commissarics 
. «Served with our compliments, piping hot from 
a new-type galley — insurance that United will 
continue to lead with delicious food aloft. 


LIVING-ROOM COMFORT in these new specially 
designed reclining chairs reserved in advance. 
Individual, indirect lighting . . . air conditioning 
. new wide windows giving a superb view . 
5-mile-a-minute speed that devours distance. 





LADIES’ LOUNGE presents new refinements and 
comforts for air travelers. And there's a modern 
dressing room for men, too. Your new half-million- 
dollar Mainliner’s great size provides more room 
than ever before. 


These are some of the new and exciting luxuries you will enjoy 
when the first new United Mainliners are delivered in June, 1946. 
Gliding through the smooth upper air at speeds up to 300 miles an 
hour, these great Mainliners will carry you from coast to coast 
in 10 hours or less. And with United’s new low fares, you will 
enjoy the speed and luxury of these remarkable post-war Main- 
liners at less than the cost of first-class surface transportation. 
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NIGHT FLIGHT, too, is a memorable experience 
in the luxurious new Sleeper Mainliners. Extra- 
long, extra-wide lower and upper berths offer- 
ing utmost privacy. You'll find slumber in the 
sky more restful than in any other kind of travel. 
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STRAIGHT, STRATEGIC is the route followed by 
Mainliners. Serving 53 cities from coast to coast, 
the famous Main Line Airway offers convenient 
arrival and departure times . . . fast, direct ser- 
vice .. . fares to suit your pocketbook. 


UNITED THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 








































ACME VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS GIVE GREATER 
RESULTS ...THEY ARE REAL TIME SAVERS! WITH 
ACME VISUAL CONTROLS YOU CAN EFFECTIVELY 
DIRECT EVERY PHASE OF YOUR ACTIVITIES... TAKE 
TIMELY ACTION... GET MORE DONE. IT WIL’ PAY 
YOU TO MODERNIZE YOUR RECORD SYSTEMS AND 
ACME CAN HELP YOU DO.IT NOW! 





Installation Servie@e-— Acme has available 
a staff of experts ready to index and install records and 
train personnel in their use. Acme takes entire responsi- 
. bility, or Acme furnishes installation operators, in 
charge of a competent super- 
visor, on a per diem basis. 
- ar Estimates furnished on either 

+ ——— ge plan. Following completion 
Pees, 1 | of installation, procedure in- 
a a i> structions are prepared to 
| \ A ' __ | insure the continuous, uni- 

= ? 

form operation of the record 
regardless of changes in per- 
sonnel. 
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The new 96-page illustrated Acme catalog- 
price list “Profitable Business Control” is 
full of great suggestions and ideas for saving 
time, umportant time-saving. You will find 
it to be an “encyclopedia of efficiency”! 
Request your copy today! 

Whatever your record needs may be you 
are invited to draw upon the experience of 
Acme. Specializing in visible record systems 
for over 25 years—Acme has just the right 
kind of visible equipment for every record 
requirement. 








ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


Conrrichs 1948, Aome Visible Records, in. 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE «¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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in the Sunshine 


Each year more and more Rotarians are experienc 
ing the pleasures and benefits from living in 
Florida's sunshine in the delightful Sunshine City 
St. Petersburg, leading resort center of the Gulf 
Coast and one of the nation’s finest winter play 
grounds, is also widely known as a city of homes 

a city of better living. It has splendid schools 
fine public institutions, a remarkable health re 
ord, and an almost ideal year-round climate. Make 
this modern, metropolitan city your ‘‘place in the 
sun."" For illustrated booklets write to H. H 
Davenport, Chamber of Commerce— 
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ENDURING 
BEAUTY 


For Your War Memorial 


You’te sure of the finest in taste, material, 
craftsmanship when you choose Gorham 
Bronze for your Honor Roll or Dedicatory 
Tablet. From your earliest planning, the 
facilities of Gorham Designers are available 
without obligation, to give you the benefit 
of Gorham’s half century experience in de- 
signing and casting bronze memorials of 
enduring beauty. No need to wait till your 
veterans’ list is complete for preliminary sug- 
gestions. Ask your local jeweler who repre- 
sents Gorham Bronze. Or write The Gorham 
Company, Bronze Division, Providence 7, 


Rhode Island. 


GORHAM 


Established 1831 
MASTER CRAFTSMEN IN BRONZE 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articies 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 
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Trade Begets Jobs 
Holds Francis B. WILLMotTtT, Rotarian 
Birmingham, England 
Re: That Tariff Question [debate-of- 
the-month, THE Rotarian for December]: 


The end of Lend-Lease is surely a 
timely exposition of a need satisfied, 
a promise fulfilled, and an objective 


ichieved, meaning, of course, a twofold 
plan covering the defeat of Japan—in- 
America averted and Great 
sritain avenged. Industrialists and pri- 
vate-enterprise enthusiasts and practi- 
tioners are not alarmed, but in fact re- 
lieved, for they realize only too well 
that the shackles of control born of war 
expediency are no longer desired, ad- 
visable, or required, if my country is to 
regain without delay its rightful place 
in the world markets based on mass pro- 
duction for export and home needs; and 
the only nucleus for social security and 
employment. 


vasion of 


Paul Harris Points Way 
Says STANLEY LONG, 
Housing Construction 
Seattle, Washington 

The Past Presidents’ Advisory Council 
of Rotary has met, as I note in the De- 
ROTARIAN (page 6), and its rec- 
ommendations are to go to the Board of 
Directors in January. I hope those vet- 
eran Rotary leaders have thrown bright 
light on Rotary’s great problem: how to 
rechart Rotary’s program of service so 
that it will be adequately expressive of 
our great world-wide organization, and 
so geared as to fit and efficiently func- 
tion in the new era now dawning. 

The scientific facts that made possible 
penicillin, radar, and the atomic bomb 
have always existed; only now we begin 
to understand His handiwork. Equally 
great facts and truths underlie the spir- 
itual world, but most of these funda- 
mentals have long been known and well 
understood. We have always known 
much better than we have lived. 

One of the greatest and most powerful 
of the age-old moral values is that of 
being of service to others—the principle 
espoused by Rotary. Its application is 
man’s imagination and 


Rotarian 


cember 


as limitless as 
willingness to serve. 

Has there ever been a time when serv- 
others was more needed than 
right now? A score of nations lie pros- 
trate, the victims of war. Millions are 
homeless and penniless, looking—with- 
out hope—for a ray of sunshine and re- 
lief As we begin reconstruction the 
world around, even the most favored 
are confused and looking for sure 
ground on which to begin the long trek 
onward and upward. 

Today Rotary has her greatest oppor- 
tunity, but it seems to me we are all 
falling far short of realizing this patent 


ice to 
9 


fact. Instead of innocuous delay, I be 
lieve we should lift our eyes and view 
the new horizons of possible service; 
then resolutely go forward. 

If we study the Enactments and Res 
olutions as presented at our interna 
tional Conventions during the past 15 
or 20 years, it will be noted that al 
most all our legislation has to do with 
the mechanics of Rotary, rather than 
the service which our organization can 
and should render. We seem to be 
much more interested in how we elect 
our international officers than what they 
should do; more concerned in how we 
divide a District than the Rotary Dis- 
trict program; much more active trying 
to decide where we should have our 
international headquarters than what 
our headquarters staff is accomplishing 

In my humble opinion, the most pro 
gressive ideas for Rotary’s future serv- 
ice, recently expressed, have come from 
the pen of Paul P. Harris, Founder of 
our movement. I refer to his The Best 
Is Yet to Be in THE Rotarian for Febru- 
ary. Paul is not a young man; neither 
is his health robust. Certainly it is not 
to the credit of the many thousands of 
us who are younger and more vigorous 
that he must still continue to carry the 
torch and generate the inspiration for 
high endeavor and greater accomplish- 
ment 

So, again, may I repeat, let’s lift our 
view a brand-new world in the 
appreciate our assets, our op 
our responsibilities; and, 
with map makers now at work 
do our full share in helping to remap 
the world and the part that Rotary shall 
play in the of tomorrow. 
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Friendship: Atomic Bomb’s Answer 

Says SAMUEL BAKER, Rotarian 

Dean, Schools of Technology 

International Correspondence Schools 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

I enjoyed reading the debate-of-the- 
month The Atomic Bomb: Should the 
United Nations Security Council Control 
It? [November RotTarIAn]. 

It is my belief that the keeping of the 
formula secret is not the answer to pre- 
venting the use of atomic bombs in fu- 
ture wars. The answer is to eliminate 
altogether all wars among nations by 
cultivating such cordial relations among 
them that they will be kept from plot- 
ting against each other and by provid- 
ing a police force that will restrain 
would-be aggressor nations from going 
berserk. 

We may not like the economic sys- 
tems of other countries and they may 
not like ours. That, however, does not 
mean that they must send agents to us 
to upset our apple cart and that we must 
act likewise with them in self-defense. 


THE ROTARIAN 
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an implement our system with 
laws and practices so that it will 
n smoothly and will bring about 
ar wider distribution of happiness 
we have today. If other nations 
kewise with their systems, they are 
yme to do so. 
ere should be free flow of raw 
erials, interchange of goods, and ex- KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 
nge of scientific data and talent CANADA LOUISIANA 
ng nations. Backward countries NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 


, ’ “ - . guests. Direction Dinkiler Hotels John J. O'Leary, Vice 
be helped to develop, for nothing A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu, $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 


ore conductive to write omong na- CANADA SROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS MINNESOTA 


; than widespread misery. A nation MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 


micerVv ac © > fac j NTREAL—W 3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from ther depot. 
nisery has the same effect on its Neil R. Messick, General Manager. RM Friday, 12:15. 
ghbors as a person suffering with a 

MISSOURI 


tagious disease has on those with 
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om he comes in contact. 
we want our children and grand- 
; ldren to enjoy the great benefits that TORONT 
4 oem: s mom mnen, masa -e, nen, 
& 
i 
f ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 


dise. Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 
Rates: Am, §$6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIPMINGHAM—TUTWILER, 500 rooms, Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Eu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 

HE CAN RELAX... 


GET ALONG 


ee eon ARIZONA ae 
NEIGHBOR TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 

baa —or / rooms. J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; RESERVATION 

gfe OR ELSE Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. ar we weres 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. NEW YORK 


700 ROOMS ° RATES FROM $4 


The Palace Hotel 


San Franctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 


e use of atomic energy can bestow ROTARY CLUB OFFICES. THIRD FLOOR PARK 
na world at peace, and not to have 
P DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA —_________ 


em perish like rats in deep subter- NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL. 14 Fast 28th 


ean cellars in future wars, we must scone Sith Gate Geen ORES. Gaen  iaeon on, tae. 
nder service without stint to all man- - 


d and help banish hatred and preju- HOTEL 


e from the earth, in the true spirit of R Oo Oo s E Vv & LT 











Ouystesting NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL 



















Courtesy, Appreciate America, Inc. 
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. Madison Ave. at 45th New York 
Higley Wrote Home on Range WASHINGTON. D.C Dean Carpenter, Gon. Mar. 
Says Harry DEAN, Realtor , z : Near to every place you 
: Secretary, Rotary Club FLORIDA = melee ith bath. tre $4.50 
z “ erage a Dice ry MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern Ratwestive vegms wit 7 — : ! 
i Smith Center, Kansas high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
E The article by Sigmund Spaeth in THE ee ee ee —_—_—_—— ' 
: ROTARIAN for November on the origin oe. eas enna nan tei ye A po nal nage hea ae 2 ree 
: the song Home on the Range caused | >#% Business and tourist — designed for comfort. Direction Dinkier Hotels. Ralph 
lot of amusement and some indigna-| GEORGIA ee 
n in this community. in tne downtown section. A Dinkler Motel, "A. J. Crecy, | OHIO 
This song was well known here in the | Mansset- Sates: Bu 62.75 up BM Mondey, 18:50, | SHNCINNETT ins. Restaurante and some guest rooma sir 
early "70s and was written by Dr. NS ean Sore. oes ~ with — = conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen, Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. | 
Brewster Higley and the words set to| nas.G.Day,GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. MM Mon, 1:00, PENNSYLVANIA 
music by Dan Kelly. Dr. Higley lived| SLINOIS 
on a homestead northwest of Smith] “ aMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
. . sy fom the banks of the Seaver and 1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING ee 
‘ Dan Kelly was a resident at that time of RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 





BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH, 
Manager | 


Gaylord, Kansas. 
There are [Continued on page 50] 


— EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Chicago 


WICHITA HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
all KANSAS || | scanquanters—Rotany CLUB OF CHICAGO 
TOL AML ae ae a Pe Bw ene ene sere 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, Mezzanine Floor Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 


W, M, Dewey, Pres, — P.d, Weber, Res, Mgr, 
























RHODE ISLAND 

PROV! DENCE—THE CROWN HOTEL. 200 Rooms—$3.50 up. 
Center of city. Home of famous Deep Sea Lounge and 
Beachcomber. J. Edward Downes, Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 











TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest-—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loce- 
tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15, 


WASHINGTON 

WENATCHEE—CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newest, largest in 
“World's Apple Capital.” Air-conditioned. Fine food 
Boston Hunt, Mgr. 82.00 up Bu. BM Thars., 12:15 
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-..Letit Lift the 
heart and Elevate 
the Mind every day of 

the year... 


e There is some- 


} 


no 


thing about thé 


\n 


very nature of 





= 


bell music that 
expresses the memorial spirit 
...and in the harmonic 
tuning of a Deagan Carillon 
bell music attains heights 
of expression never before 
approached . . . Here is tonal 
fidelity that stirs the soul, 
beauty that holds the prom- 
ise of joyous reunion on 
other shores ... What form 
of War Memorial 


possibly be more eloquent 


could 
or appropriate? Let us send 
you interesting particulars. 


J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 
296 Deagen Building Chicago 13. Mi. 
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The Club Magazine Committee 


ALITTLE By N YN ROTARY 





MAGAZINE COMMITTEES are being 
established in more and more Rotary 
Their duties are to help Rotary’s 
ROTARIAN. in 


Clubs 
official magazines—THE 
English and Revista RoTARiA in Span- 
ish—serve the Club and its members 
better. Specific Magazine Committee du- 
ties, as outlined by the Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International, include: 

1. General stimulation of reader in- 
terest in THE ROTARIAN and/or REVISTA 
ROTARIA 
Sponsoring and promoting “THE 
RoTaRiaANn Week” (the fourth week of 
January) 

>. Arranging for brief monthly reviews 
f THE ROTARIAN and/or RE 
VISTA ROTARIA on regular Club 


? 


programs 
+. Encouraging use of THE 
ROTARIAN and/or REvista Ro- 
rARIA in the induction of new 
mempers 
Furnishing a copy of THE 
REVISTA Ro- 
non-Rotarian 


ROTARIAN and/or 
rARIA to each 


neaker at Club meetings. ee 


6. Securing Fourth Object 
(Revista ROTARIA) subscriptions and spe- 
cia ibscriptions to THE ROTARIAN and 
or Revista RorTaria for local libraries, 


hospitals, schools, club and other read 
xr rooms, and military camps. 
7. Collaborating with the Editors of 
‘HE ROTARIAN and Revista ROTARIA in 
securing local Club news items and pho- 
tos and other editorial material 

8. Codperating with the magazine staff 
in making fact-finding surveys of reader 
irterest, market data, and information 
useful in preparation of editorial fea- 
tur and advertising data. 

9. Encouraging local libraries to main- 
tain bound volumes of THE ROTARIAN 
and ‘or REVISTA ROTARIA. 

10. Encouraging use of THE ROTARIAN 
and/or Revista Rortaria in the recruiting 
of new Club members and new Clubs. 

Among the materials provided to aid 
Magazine Committees is a new 64-page 
booklet, The “M. C.” of Cogville, which 
is an adaptation of the sound-slide film 
which was presented at many of the 
recent District Assemblies. It tells how 
one Club’s Committee planned its year’s 
activities 

Che Clipsheet is another aid. Sent out 
monthly to Club Secretaries, members 
of the Magazine Committees, and editors 
of Club bulletins, it contains advance in 
formation on the next issue of THE Ro 
TARIAN 

Another Committee inspiration which 
proves most helpful is the leaflet 10 
Ways in Which the “Magazine Commit- 
tee’ Will Benefit YOUR Club. 

~ + * 

Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
translation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
guage A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50. 


IA MC. 4. 
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VIENEN creandose comités de revis 
tas en un numero cada vez mayor de 
Rotary clubs. Las funciones del comité 
son ayudar a las revistas oficiales de 
Rotary—THE ROTARIAN en inglés y ReE- 
VISTA ROTARIA en espanol—a servir me- 
jor al club y a sus miembros. Las fun- 
ciones especificas del comité de revistas, 
segun las delineo la junta directiva de 
Rotary International, comprenden: 

1. Fomentar el interés por la lectura 
de THE ROTARIAN O REVISTA ROTARIA. 

2. Patrocinar anualmente “La Sema 
na de THE ROTARIAN” (la cuarta semana 
de enero) 

3. Preparar breves sintesis mensua 

les de THE ROTARIAN O REVISTA 

oe » RorTarRia para ser leidas en se 
siones del club. 

Procurar que al ingresar 

un nuevo socio se lo familiarice 


con THE ROTARIAN ~ REVISTA RO 


rARIA 

5. Entregar un ejemplar de 

) THE ROTARIAN O REVISTA ROTARIA 
s 


al orador del dia, especialmente 
Si no es rotarlo 

6. Colocar suscripciones de 
obsequio para las bibliotecas, hospitales, 
Sanatorios, escuelas, clubes sociales jy 
en las diversas salas de lectura de la lo 
calidad 

7. Colaborar con los directores de THE 
ROTARIAN y REVISTA RoTaria en la obten 
cion de noticias y fotografias relativas a 
actividades del club. 

8. Cooperar a la posible realizacion de 
encuestas relacionadas con el interés de 
la revista desde el punto de vista del 
lector, y a la obtencion de cualquiera 
otra informacion util a la direccio6n de 
la publicacion o al departamento de 
anuncivs. 

9. Procurar que las bibliotecas locales 
conserven THE ROTARIAN y REVISTA RO 
TARIA en colecciones empastadas. 

10. Procurar que se utilice THe Ro 
TARIAN O REVISTA Rotaria en los trabajos 
conducentes a obtener nuevos socios 
para el club 0 a organizar nuevos Rotary 
clubes 

Entre el material que se suministra 
para ayudar a los comités de revistas se 
cuenta un nuevo folleto de 64 paginas, 
The “M. C.” of Cogville, que es una 
adaptacion de la pelicula sonora que fué 
exhibida ante muchas de las recientes 
asambleas de distrito. Refiere c6mo un 
comite de club proyect6 sus actividades 
del ano. 

La Clipsheet es otro auxiliar. Se en 
via mensualmente a los secretarios de 
club, a los miembros del comité de revis- 
tas y a los directores de boletines de 
club y contiene informacién anticipada 
sobre la préxima edici6n de THE Rota 
RIAN. 

Otra fuente de inspiracion para el co 
mité, que ha resultado muy Util, es el 
volante Diez Formas en que el “Comité 
de Revistas” Puede Beneficiar a SU 
Club. 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Problems of Peace 
Fear and Hate Must Go!............ Paul P. Harris 


The Problem of Backward Peoples... Viscount Cranborne... 12 


[oncons Of Your MABALIE 000? sas 


Presenting This Month 


NO ROTARIAN is better known to Ro- 
tarians of the world than PAuL P. HArRIs, 
7 Founder and President Emeritus of the 
movement. They have had the 41 years 
of Rotary’s existence to read his writings 





Toward Fairer History Books........ Symposium .......... 32 and to meet him per- 
Allen D. Albert, Alex. O. Potter, E. Leslie Pidgeon, Clarence S. Paine sonall) -— prac ally 
every land in the world. 

They know of the rich 

Knowing Your Neighbors background he acquired 
‘ as a reporter, teacher, 
Ee Ae Ie oon hie biased sedecercdcccsdtesess . 19 nti Guietiie enbesmeed. 
Here’s Cuba—Pearl of cattle-boat hand, and 
SS ee eee . = eye 20 fruit picker before he 
Speaking of Books ‘ a began his legal career. 
about Latin America......... .... John T. Frederick. ..... 24 Harris—1887 i ao Ps gall em. © 
Simpatico at Dowagiac a ee ee ee . Richard id Hedke. eee 28 as this tintype depicting him asa student 


Letters from the Far East........ (Sb abbas henxowes 


Now 35 Years Old 


Sf ere re cocccces Guemey R. Pomy...... 15 


John Q. Rotarian Visits 


Fee POD occ scicccccssvenes .. The Scratchpad Man.. 16 


Reporting on Rotary Fronts 
Official Call to Rotary’s 


54 at Princeton “U” in 1887-88. He had pre- 
viously attended the University of Ver- 
mont, and, after Princeton, he obtained 
his law degree at the University of Iowa. 
He “fathered” Rotary in 1905. After writ- 
ing this month’s guest editorial, FOUNDER 
Pau and his wife, JEAN, left Chicago to 
winter in Florida. 

CHESLEY R. Perry, who took a “tempo- 
rary” position as Rotary’s Secretary in 
1910 and served until 1942, was the first 
Editor and manager of THE ROTARIAN, a 


37th Annual Convention $0600 086 os , A A. Warren coeseoceee 6 post he held for 17 years. He was an offi- 

Ah, Romance, Sweet Romance!..... Sigmund Spaeth ..... 25 cer during the Spanish-American War, 
48 Hours in Paradise.............. . Lt. Thomas F. Sliger... 26 ond inter taught eve 
. . ning school in Chicago 
Not in the Headlines TT rer re eee TT Te PT ee ee Tee Ce TT ee 31 and worked in the pub- 


Science Brings Opportunity 


lic library. 
A native of South Da- 
kota, CLINTON P. ANDER- 





This Hungry World........... .....- Clinton P. Anderson... 8 son is Secretary of Agri- 
The Atom Bomb and the culture of the United ¥ 

PURGe GE TGIOS « « . oissescecescs ... Sir William Beveridge 11 es me Vee eee 

X dent of Rotary Interna- 

Peeps at Things to Come..... ...++Hilton Ira Jones...... 36 tional in 1932-33, after a 


Other Features and Departments 


Talking It Over (views of readers), 2; The 
Club Magazine Committee (No. 30 in Little 
Lessons in Rotary series), 4; Rotary Re- 
porter (Club news), 37; Scratchpaddings 
(about Rotarians), 40; ‘100 Percenters’ All— 
and All in One Club, 43; Opinion, 44; 
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Published monthly by Rotary International. President: T. A. War 
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Stamps Lick an Old Problem, 45; 
Isn't It Strange?, a poem, 49; 
Rotary Fathers and Sons, 53; 
Hobby Hitching Post (mottoes), 61; 
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OWN in the depths of travail 

found strength from the though 

cheerful days when the clouds would 
have rolled away. And now we see the gleam 


The 37th Annual Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national will be held June 2 to June 7, 1946, 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, U.S.A 

On a sunny isle in the ocean, cooled in the 


Summer by refreshing sea breezes, Atlantic 
City stretches for seven miles along the 
fringed coast. Confronting this colorful shore- 
line is the world-famous Boardwalk, which 
faces splendid hotels, attractive shops, the 
huge Convention Hall, and miles of wide, 
sandy beaches. 

In this delightful setting, the Con 
Committee of Rotary International 
sent a timely, significant program, 
by Atlantic City’s warm 
tested and enthusiastically 
Rotary Conventions, first 
in 1936. 

Just as the Rotarian is expected to attend 
Club meetings regularly, so the Clubs should 
be represented at the Annual Conventions. 
Each Rotary Club, according to its member- 


surf- 


vention 
will pre- 
augmented 
hospitality—twice- 
appraised by great 


in 1920 and again 


Official Call to Rotary’s 37th Annual Convention 


es 
ewer DT 
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ship, in entitled to one or more voting dele- 

The By-Laws of Rotary International 
full information regarding the rights 
and responsibilities of a Club with reference 
to the Annual Convention: and many matters 
arise for deter- 


gates. 


give 


of special importance may 
mination in 1946. 

To all Rotarians in the 60 countries of the 
Rotary world, I extend a most cordial invita- 
tion to attend the Convention next June. It 
will most momentous occasion. 

Come, all of you, and participate in an in- 
spirational program which cannot fail to as- 
Rotarians to face with confidence the 
demands of these stirring times. Come for 
the fellowship! Come for the attractive en- 
tertainment! Come—and bring your ladies! 
I believe not less than 10,000 friends will be 
there to load you with memories which will 
never fade 
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President, Rotary International 
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ILLInNo!Is, U.S.A 
THIS First DAy Of 
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By Paul P. Harris 


Founder and President Emeritus of 
Rotary International 


li HEN a certain distinguished 


scientist was asked what coming 
invention would mean most to 
mankind, he answered, “I don’t 
think that eny invention will 
mean so much to mankind as the 
discovery of a better way to get 
along together.” 

He was gravely disturbed by a 
world gone war-mad. He had 
asked himself—as we all should— 
this question: What profiteth it 
that industry produce great wealth 
if all must be dissipated in a few 
hysterical months? 

How can we find a better way to 
get along together? 

There’s the Golden Rule, but 
every nation believes its way is 
the Golden Rule way. Sir Norman 
Angell has wisely observed that 
no nation, however aggressive and 
inhuman its course may be, is 
conscious of guilt; its people are 
taught that they are superior to 
all others and that destiny calls 
them to lead. Most nations are 
overeducated in their virtues and 
undereducated in their vices. 

Travel is a good corrective for 
this type of mental near-sighted- 
ness—?f the traveller will cast 
aside his prejudices. People will 
see what they look for, the ugly 
or the beautiful. If they seek 
things to condemn, they will find 
them in plenty and return home 
more prejudiced and arrogant 
than ever. 

Open-mindedness and tolerance 
are earmarks of the Rotary ap- 
proach to the problem. Clubs exist 
in some 60 nations and opportu- 
nities for discord abound. But 
though membership includes rep- 
resentatives of all religious and 
political parties, discord is rare 
in Rotary. 

Even in India, the land of ir- 
reconcilables, unspeakables, un- 
touchables, and unthinkables, Ro- 
tary thrives like a green bay tree. 
When the first Club was to be 
established there, in Calcutta, 
Lord Reading, Viceroy of India, 
was consulted. His lordship ex- 
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Fear and Hate Must Gol! 


And they will go when nations have goodwill based 
on understanding, says the world’s first Rotarian. 


pressed the opinion that such an 
organization would do much for 
India if successful; as to its suc- 
cess, he manifestly harbored 
grave doubts. At the present time 
there are 50 vigorous Rotary 
Clubs in India, and many more 
are in prospect. 

The Rotary way works! But 
Rotary has no patent on it, for it 
is but the Golden Rule in action. 
Any person, any nation, can apply 
it by displacing negative hatred 
and fear with goodwill based upon 
understanding. 

Peace among nations is not im- 
possible of attainment; they can 
find peace if they will. 

Here’s the way wars come: Civi- 
lization has attained dizzy heights, 
granaries are full to overflowing, 
spindles are working day and 
night, universities and colleges 
are pouring graduates into the 
stream of productive life, when a 
mischief maker enters. He works 
his way into the inner offices of 
journalists; into legislative halls; 
into the studies of ministers, poets, 
and philosophers; into the homes 
of farmers, craftsmen, and labor- 
ers, even into prisons and flop- 
houses. He comes in the guise of 
patriotism, but his real name is 
Fear. Cringing at first, Fear is 
flattered by favorable acceptance, 
then becomes arrogant and begets 
Hatred. 

Fear and Hatred quickly find 
helpers. They are abetted, for 
example, by unscrupulous news 
gatherers whose most urgent pur- 
pose is to excite people. These 
men play on the fact that at times 
of hysteria the credulity of their 
readers is unlimited, and write 
implausible and fantastic tales. 
Excitement sells newspapers— 
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and the vicious cycle is acceler- 
ated. But the blame must be put 
not alone on the journalistic 
Esaus, but on all intelligent men 
who fail to combat the rise of 
Fear and Hatred. 

Fear and Hatred brought on 
World War II which destroyed 
millions of precious lives. Some 
whose lives were snuffed out 
would have become immortals— 
Pasteurs, Mozarts, Tennysons, and 
Edisons. They would have en- 
riched civilization; they would 
have been world assets. 

War always is a ghastly blun- 
der; even the winners lose. To 
avoid the “next one” we must 
begin now. 


W. should our children not 
learn of the contributions to civi- 
lization made by all other nations 
as well as those of our own? Why 
should .they not know that the 
world in which we live is a 
predatory world and that even 
their own dear country has been 
predatory at times? If truth is 
worth while, why not the whole 
truth? Why not be realistic? If 
men cannot become better, they 
can at least become wiser. 

We have our military academies 
and naval schools and in course 
of time doubtless will have perma- 
nent schools for the training of 
combat airmen. Why nota school 
to teach young men the art of 
peace, the causes of wars and the 
economic considerations which so 
frequently cause them? 

The United States has a Secre- 
tary of War, a Secretary of the 
Navy, and a Secretary of Air 
doubtless coming. Why not a 


Secretary of Peace to lead the way 
to peaceful [Continued on page 47] 





















I. THE WORLD today millions 
of persons are hungry. The great 
est concern in their daily lives is 
food: Where will they get it? How 
much can they have? 
supply last? Food that only ye 


terday was a grim weapon of war 


} 


has become today the ambassador 
of goodwill that may help to mold 
victory into permanent peace 

So pressing is the need that 
more than 30 million tons of 
wheat, rice, meat, and other prod 
ucts must be shipped into Europe, 
Africa, China, and India if mini 
mum requirements for the 1945 
1946 crop year are to be met. Ad 
ditional quantities are needed in 
The Philippines, Ceylon, Japan, 
and other areas. 

It would be a mistake, however 
to attribute the hunger that is to 
day so widespread exclusively to 
the devastation of war. Never in 
human history has man _ had 
enough to eat. In terms of calories 
the world is expected to have 
about 97 percent as much food 
production during the current 
crop year—August 1, 1945, until 
the 1946 harvest becomes avail- 
able—as it had in the average pre- 
war year in the 1935-39 period 
However, this smaller output has 
a larger job to do, since the world 
population has increased. The 
net result is that per capita food 
production will be about 10 per- 
cent below prewar. 

What the war has done is to 
bring about a far greater uneven- 
ness of food production than had 
previously existed. Many coun- 
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The war made urgent an old problem. Never has 
everyone had enough food. But there is hope of 


solving it in the new ‘know-how’ of agriculture. 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


tries are now growing much less 
food than they did a decade ago, 
while a few others have tremen- 
dously stepped up _ production 
Furthermore, the war has disrupt- 
ed and destroyed transportation 
and distribution in many parts of 
the world to such an extent that 
only small trickles of food can be 
moved where a flood of food is 
needed. World supplies of almost 
all major foodstuffs on which the 
human race depends — products 
such as rice, sugar, fats and oils, 
meat, fish, and milk—will be less 
during the current crop year than 
in the 1935-1939 average year, and 
the smaller supplies will be less 
evenly distributed. 

The decline has been greatest in 
Europe (excluding Russia) and 
North Africa. In these two areas, 
largely because of widespread 
drought, food production may fall 
15 percent below 1944-45 and 25 
percent below prewar. The Euro- 
pean wheat harvest for 1945 was 
the smallest since the early 1920s, 
while the rice crop was about 40 
percent below prewar. Denmark 
is the only liberated European 
country in which dairy production 
currently meets its own require- 
ments. During the war, for the 
Continent as a whole (excluding 
Russia) production per cow de- 
clined about 15 percent and the 
number of cows by about 12 per- 
cent. Egg production also suffered 
greatly, the most striking example 
being a decline of 90 percent in 
poultry stocks in The Netherlands 
since the late 1930s. 


United States Secretary of Agriculture 
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less than before the on 
war. In India and 

China output will be about the 
same as prewar, but some imports 
will be required. In Japan and 
certain other Far Eastern areas a 
particularly serious situation pre- 
vails. Japan’s food output in 1945- 
16 may be as drastically curtailed 
as Europe’s, and she is even more 
dependent than Europe upon im- 
ports. 

The only two major areas that 
can help materially by exporting 
food are North and South Ameri- 
ca. Farm output in North America 
still continues to be about one- 
third above the 1935-39 average. 
In South America 1943-44 produc- 
tion was about one-quarter above 
prewar, but a serious drought in 
1944-45 reduced output to a point 
about 7 percent more than pre- 
war. In the present year, how- 
ever, the prospects are for a con- 
siderable increase over the pre- 
ceding years. 

It is perfectly obvious, there- 
fore, that millions of people in 
other parts of the world are de- 
pendent upon help from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Here are the estimated mini- 
mum requirements for the year 
1945-1946: Continental Europe, 18 
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million tons of food, mostly wheat; 
North Africa, 2 million tons of 
erains, fats and oils, and sugar; 
the United Kingdom, nearly 10 
million tons of wheat, oil, dairy 
products, and sugar; China, 2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat and rice; India, 
2 million tons of wheat and rice; 
Japan, The Philippines, Ceylon, 
and possibly the Netherlands In- 
dies, various quantities. 

It should be understood that 
these tremendous amounts of food 
will do no more than tide the 
world over the greatest food short- 
age in modern history. For exam- 
ple, if Europe receives the esti- 

ated minimum requirement of 
18 million tons, it will, in addition 

domestic supplies, enable city 
dwellers in the liberated areas to 
2,000 calories per day 
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From a tomb 
painting of 
third Egypt- 
ian dynasty. 





per person. This is 600 calories 
less than nutritionists accept as 
a minimum. 

The 10 million tons estimated as 
required by the United Kingdom 
will permit the people of England, 
Scotland, and Wales to continue 
under present restricted rations. 

% The 4 million tons needed by 
China and India will help prevent 

very severe shortages in the cities. 
The surplus-producing coun- 
tries of the world ‘have taken 
measures to provide as much food 
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‘ as possible to the deficit nations. 
3 New Zealand and Australia have 
oa . ‘ . 

4 continued rationing of meats and 


dairy products, while Canada, 
Denmark, and Sweden also have 
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adopted or continued food-conser- 
vation measures with a vie® to in- 
creasing exports. During the last 
quarter of 1945 the United States 
will have made available to other 
countries almost 6 million tons of 
food. Of this nearly 4 million tons 
went to liberated Europe and 
French North Africa, about three- 
quarters of a million to the United 
Kingdom, and a million and a half 
tons to other destinations. During 
the calendar year 1945, the United 
States will have shipped about 16 
million tons of food to other coun- 
tries and outlying U. S. territories. 
Assistance is coming from 
South America. 

The United States has been able 
to supply the food for which funds 
have been available for relief uses. 
Even with rationing eliminated 
on all foods except sugar it should 
be possible to supply in the future 
about as much food for relief from 
the United States as funds are 
available to purchase it. 

The shortage of food in the 
world today is a paradox, because 


also 


for the first time in world history, 
and “know-how” in the 
fields of production and distribu- 
tion have progressed to a point 
that will, as soon as the upheaval 
of war subsides, make hunger un- 


science 


necessary throughout the world. 

It is a significant fact that as 
an economic order progresses, it 
needs to devote less and less of its 
total productive effort to turning 
out In the United States, 
for example, farmers during the 
war increased production to more 
than one-third above the 1935-39 
average and they accomplished 
this despite the greatest net mi- 
gration off of farms in any like pe- 
riod in the history of the country 
a net migration which, plus the 
1,650,000 farm boys who went into 
the armed totalled 
than 6 million persons. During the 
war, with the smallest proportion 
of farm to nonfarm workers that 
has ever existed in the United 
States, farm output reached its 
greatest peak. 

The success of farmers in the 
United States in utilizing scientific 
methods to produce more food per 
man and per acre points the way 
to victory over hunger. The war- 
time increase of production of 
food in the United States, with 
fewer men on the farms and with- 


food. 





forces, more 


6,000 YEARS of farming history! Long 
after McCormick invented the reaper 
in 1831, cereal crops were harvested 
by hand as the old Egyptians did it. 
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out increasing land in farms, re 
sulted from a combination of ma 
chinery and better crops, live- 
stock, and methods of cultivation 

Corn is the greatest single basic 
source of food in the United 
States: more than 3 billion ' 
els have been produced in each 
of the last three harvests. Yet 
this great output of corn now 
comes from smaller acreages than 
were used a few decades ago for 
smaller crops. The chief reason 
for this increased productivity is 
hybrid corn, a stronger, higher 
yielding type of corn that now is 
planted all over the great Corn 
Belt of the United States. Hybrid 
corn, which resulted from more 
than 40 years of painstaking re 
search and plant breeding, grows 
five ears of corn where only four 
grew before. 


jusNn 


iow asions made in United 
States agriculture during the past 
40 years in mechanization and 
higher yields are dramatically 
demonstrated by the fact that 
production per agricultural work- 
er has increased almost 100 per- 
cent in that period. 

That is why I say that hunger 
in the modern world is no longer 
a necessity of Nature. There has 
always been enough land to feed 
everyone in the world. But now 
there is also enough knowledge 
and technological progress if 
only the world is willing to share 
its progress. This was one of the 
ideas which dominated the recent 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) Conference in Quebec 

I was proud to head the Ameri- 
can delegation to this Conference 
attended by several Ministers of 
Agriculture and by top-ranking 
officials of some 40 nations backed 
up by leading agricultural scien- 
tists and economists. 

FAO is buiit upon the idea that 
the various nations can help them- 
selves agriculturally by helping 
one another. Perhaps in view of 
the farm surpluses some countries 
had to contend with only a few 
years ago, this seems to run coun- 
ter to elementary commonsense, 
but the truth is that the backward 
nations where hunger has been 
commonplace have not provided 
a market in the past for food sur- 
pluses produced in other nations. 

Among the most striking facts 
brought out at the Quebec Con- 
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erence were these: The average 


income of farm families in India 
is about $22.50 a year. The aver- 
age income in China is about $53 

ear. No matter how low prices 
may be in India and China, a fam- 
ily cannot live as human beings 
hould on $22.50 or on $53 a year 
Certainly they are going to offer 
no serious competition to Ameri- 
can, Canadian, Australian, South 
American, or New Zealand farm- 
ers even if their own farm produc- 
tion is tremendously increased. 
And they certainly can purchase 
no American exports out of such 
an income. Hundreds of millions 
in India and China, in the cities 
and on the farms, could use food 
produced by farmers in exporting 
countries, but they are unable to 
buy because of their meager in- 
comes. We must all realize that 
only by producing more can peo- 
ple have more. Increasing the 
productivity of low-income na- 
tions also will increase the pur- 
chasing power of those nations 

If hunger is now unnecessary, 
it is also intolerable. I firmly be- 
lieve that our hope of preventing 
future wars is futile unless the 
fantastic condition of widespread 





hunger in some areas of the earth 
contrasted with tremendous food 
surpluses in others can be elimi- 
nated. 

The sentiment of the conferees 
at Quebec was summed up admir- 
ably by Sir John Orr, of the 
United Kingdom, the first Direc- 
tor-General of FAO. “FAO is the 
world’s answer to the atomic 
bomb,” Sir John said. “If the 
nations of the world cannot agree 
on food, they can agree on noth- 
ing. If they can agree on food, 
they will find themselves agreeing 
on many other matters.” 

The extent of agreement at Que- 
bec seemed to me to be a good 
omen for the future of interna- 
tional relations. 

I have great hope for the FAO 
I have hope that it will bind to- 
gether the desperately hungry na- 
tions with nations that in times 
of depression have desperately 
sought markets. I have hope that 
in the not distant future it will 
be no longer true that two out of 
three persons throughout the 
world are undernourished, and 
that man will never again be 
forced to describe his earthly hab- 
itat as “this hungry world.” 


Photo: International News 





SECRETS RY ANDERSON, head of the U. S. delegation, puts pen to FAO agreements at 
Quebec. Thirty nations signed. Russian approval was deferred pending word from Moscow. 
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e Atomic Bomb and 


he Price of Peace 


There must be a change in the powers of nations 
if eventual mutual destruction is to be avoided. 


By Sir William Beveridge 


British Economist and Author 


OTHING worth having can be 
had for nothing. Lasting peace, 
the thing most worth having 
all the world, cannot be won 
thout paying its price. That is 
most important thing of all to 
into the heads of all who are 
meerned with public affairs. 
at is what all peoples in the 
ld most need to understand. 
lo say that peace has its price 
eans three things: 
First, peace cannot be had for 
thing; second, peace, though it 
the greatest good of all and in- 
dispensable for a happy useful life 
anyone, is not above all price; 
rd, payment of the price of 
ice involves positive action, not 
t wishing for peace, or renounc- 
y and denouncing war 
The first of these three propo- 
tions means that we cannot ex- 
pect to get peace if we insist upon 
ing on for the future in all es- 
entials as we did in the past. To 
<pect this is to fly in the face of 
the experience that behaving as 
did in the past has led to total 
ir twice in 30 years. If we really 
unt peace, we must be prepared 
1 some respects to act differently 
n the future than in the past. 


What is the essential change re- 


lired? 
Obviously, it is the abandon- 
ment of sovereignty in the old 


anarchic sense of a 
claim by every na- 
tion to be a law to 
itself, not only do- 
mestically, but also 
in its dealings with 
other nations. As 
long as any nation 


SIR WILLIAM as Car. 
toonist Vicky, of the Lon- 
don Daily News-Chron- 
icle, once pictured him. 
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strong enough to be a danger to 
its neighbors claims to be final 
judge in any dispute with its 
neighbors, there is risk of war, 
and as long as there is risk of war, 
there will be fear of war, and 
preparations inspired by fear will 
increase fear of war and the risk 
of war. The minimum fixed price 
of peace is the surrender of sov- 
ereign anarchy. It is the estab- 
lishment of the rule of law be- 
tween nations, as there is a rule 
of law between individuals in any 
ordered community. This means 
acceptance voluntarily or compul- 
sorily by every nation of impar- 
tial decisions of a supernational 
authority when it is in dispute 
with another nation. 

The second proposition—that 
peace is not above all price— 
means that peace must be recon- 
ciled with the preservation of es- 
sential human freedoms. We must 
have peace with freedom, not the 
peace of slaves. Freedom for the 
individual does not mean anarchy, 
but an effective voice in making 
with his fellows the rule of law 
under which he and all his fellows 
shall live. It means, in the last re- 
sort, democracy as understood and 
practiced, among the Great Pow- 
ers, by the British and the people 
of the United States. It means a 
reasonable chance for each indi- 
vidual to determine with like- 
thinking fellows the nature of the 
Government under which all of 
them should live. The practical 
test of whether a country is demo- 
cratic is whether or not the gov- 
ernment is changed habitually 
without shooting. 

The third proposition--that the 
winning of peace needs positive 
action—means that we have to 
find and accept a substitute for 











THE AUTHOR: a distinguished British econ- 
omist whose social-insurance plan provoked 
world-wide discussion in 1942. Sir William 
has penned many articles and books on 
unemployment, wages, and prices. He was 
born in India, the son of Scottish parents. 
war as a means of settling the dis- 
putes which are bound to arise be- 
tween nations. Mere renouncing 
of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, as 
nations in the Kellogg 
1928, is idle. We cannot 
war without putting something in 


was done by all 
Pact of 
abolish 


its place as a means of settling 
disputes. That something else 
cannot be anything but arbitra- 
tion—decisions of an impartial su- 
pernational authority with force 
sufficient to insure their 
ance 

These three propositions are the 
gist of what I tried to say in a 
short book on The Price of Peace 
published last March. Since then 
we have had the bursting of the 
first atomic bomb in August. How 
does this event affect the argu- 
ment? 

First, the atomic bomb makes 
war more terrible and more sud- 
den. It raises, therefore, enor- 
mously [Continued on page 49] 
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The Problem of 


Cackwuul Feo 


To help them help themselves is a responsibility 


of strong nations. That’s why the United Nations 


has planned for an effective Trusteeship Council. 


By Viscount Cranborne 


Former British Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs 


7. Charter of the United Na- 
tions which was signed by the rep- 
resentatives of 50 countries at San 
Francisco on June 26 of this year 
is probably the most important 
and far-reaching international in- 
strument ever negotiated. Its po- 
tentialities for the peace and pros 
perity of the world are incalcu- 
lable. But it will only become a 
reality if the Governments which 
have signed it are willing to work 
it; and they will only be able to do 
this if they have solidly behind 
them the informed public opinion 
of their peoples. Herein lies the 
importance of the series of arti- 
cles which are appearing in THE 
ROTARIAN on the various aspects 
of the Charter. I feel it a great 
privilege to have been asked to 
contribute to this series. The in 
fluence of Rotary throughout the 
civilized world is very great. 
What its members think and say 
must have a considerable effect in 
molding the minds of their fellow- 
men. The importance of a proper 
appreciation by Rotary of what 
the Charter means and what it in- 
volves for us all cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Others have already written of 
the security provisions of the 
Charter. I have been asked to 
deal with a different but in its way 
equally important portion of the 
document: that which is con- 
cerned with international trustee- 
ship for dependent peoples. This 
is a question which occupied a 
considerable time in the discus- 
sions at San Francisco, and, we 
shall all agree, rightly so. For 
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what is the essence of the Char- 
ter? It is the recognition by all 
the signatories that, in the mod- 
ern world, we have everyone of 
us a moral responsibility for each 
other’s welfare. And nowhere is 
this truer than in the relationship 
of more advanced nations toward 
backward peoples. Colonial pow- 
ers are, in the truest sense of the 
word, trustees for their dependent 
populations. They cannot absolve 
themselves from their responsibil- 
ities, nor is it in the interest of the 
rest of the world that they should. 
That is the doctrine which, for the 
first time in any international in- 
strument, is established clearly 
and unequivocally in the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

There is, of course, nothing new 
in the idea of trusteeship as a 
guiding principle in colonial pol- 
icy. As far back as 1783, Edmund 

surke expounded it in the British 
House of Commons in the follow- 
ing words: 

All political power which is set over 
men, and all privilege, claimed or ex- 
ercised in exclusion of them, being 
wholly artificial, and so much a dero- 
gation from the natural quality of 
mankind at large, ought to be some 
way or other exercised ultimately for 
their benefit. . . . Such rights or priv- 
ileges ...are all, in the strictest 
sense, a trust; and it is of the very 
essence of every trust to be rendered 
accountable; and even totally to cease, 
when it substantially varies from the 
purposes for which alone it could have 
a lawful existence. 

The doctrine of trusteeship as 
expounded by Burke in the pas- 
sage quoted above relates, of 
course, immediately to the East 
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But it is equally 
valid for any colonial territory. 


India Company. 


The words implied that those 
charged with the administration 
of dependent territories should be 
accountable for their actions to 
Parliament. That is the principle 
which is now the basis of the 
colonial policy of Great Britain 
and other progressive powers. To- 
day the Governor and local admin- 
istration of a British colony are ac- 
countable to Parliament through 
the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies for the discharge of their 
trust. There was indeed orig- 
inally in this doctrine no implica- 
tion of any international account- 
ability or right of supervision over 
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olonial affairs as such. During 
the latter part of the 19th and 
early 20th Centuries, however, 
there developed a sense of inter- 
national responsibility which finds 
expression in the series of inter- 
national conventions relating to 
Central Africa which have come to 
be known collectively as_ the 
“Congo Basin Treaties” and also 
in the late Lord Lugard’s concep- 
tion of the “Dual Mandate,” which 
recognizes a responsibility or trust 
not only to the inhabitants of the 
territory, but to the other nations 
of the world. 

It was with these historical de- 
velopments in mind that Great 
Britain took a leading part in ad- 
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vocating the inclu- 
sion in the United 
Nations Charter of 
the general decla- 
ration of colonial 
policy contained in Chapter 11. 
This is the first such general in- 
ternational declaration, although 
most colonial powers have for a 
long time publicly recognized the 
principle now enshrined in the 
Charter that the interests of the 
inhabitants of the colonial territo- 
ries are paramount and that there 
is an obligation on the colonial 
powers to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the territories in the political, 
economic, social, and educational 


DO YOU KNOW UNO? 


This article ends a series explaining the United Ne- 
tions Organization, starting with: 

Report from San Francisco, Leland D. Case, Tom 
Connally, Ricardo J. Alfaro, Carlos P. Romulo, Jan 
Masaryk, July, 1945. 

San Francisco: Gateway to Peace, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., August, 1945. 

The six "principal organs" of UNO and descriptive 
articles about them appearing in The Rotarian: 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY—Smai/ States and the Charter, 
Herbert Vere Evatt, September, 1945. 

SECURITY COUNCIL—Stronger Than the Leaguel, 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, October, 1945. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL—San Fran- 
cisco Just Started Iti, James T. Shotwell, November, 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE—The NEW 
World Court, Manley O. Hudson, December, 1945. 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—The Problem of Backward 
Peoples, Viscount Cranborne, January, | 946, 
SECRETARIAT 


fields, and the progressive devel- 
opment of their free political insti- 
tutions according to the particu- 
lar circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and their varying 
stages of advancement. 

There were those at San Fran 
cisco who were inclined at first to 
include the word “independence” 
as a specific aim of all policy to- 
ward dependent peoples. Clearly, 
no nation would wish to rule out 
independence as the ultimate de 
tiny of some of these peoples; and 
least of all Great Britain. The 
presence, at San Francisco, of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa, all 
of them sovereign States, equal in 
all respects to the United King- 
dom, full members of the United 
Nations, is practical evidence of 
this. 

But further examination led the 
Conference to prefer the more 
general phrase that has been 
quoted above. There are many 
dependent territories, small, unde- 













veloped, which are not likely, at 
any rate in the foreseeable future, 
to be fitted for independence. Lib- 
erty of thought and speech they 
must have, and a progressive de- 
velopment of their political insti- 
tutions. But independence, if it 
does come, is better achieved by 
a process of natural evolution. 
That was the view taken by the 
Conference; and we may be sure 
that it is wise. In any Case, 
the wording which was finally 
adopted represents in itself a very 
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remarkable advance on any inter- 
national agreement in the past 

The colonial powers which have 
signed the United Nations Charter 
have also agreed to transmit reg 
ularly to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations for informa- 
tion purposes, statistical and other 
information of a technical nature 
relating to economic, social, and 
educational conditions in al] their 
colonial territories. This provi 
sion, which owes its origin to the 
initiative of the Australian dele- 
gation at San Francisco, gives 
formal international recognition to 
a policy which has, for a long time, 
been the practice of Great Britain 
She has always published full re 
ports relating to all her colonial 
territories and has by a volun 
tary act forwarded copies to the 
League of Nations. In Chapter 11 
it is also specifically laid down 
that colonial policy as well as do- 
mestic policy must be based on the 
general principle of good neigh 
borliness, due account being taken 
of the interest and well-being of 
the rest of the world in social, eco- 
nomic, and commercial matters 
The importance of such a general 
statement of principle needs no 
emphasis. 

So much for these provisions of 
the Charter which are concerned 
with colonial territories as a 
whole. But the Charter also con- 
tains, in Chapter 12, special regu- 
lations with regard to those terri- 
tories which are to be placed un- 
der a definite system of interna- 
tional trusteeship. Broadly speak- 
ing, this is similar to the mandate 
system set up under Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, though there are certain im- 
portant differences and improve- 
ments on the earlier system. The 
basic objectives, though somewhat 
differently worded, are in sub 
stance virtually the same as the 
general objectives of colonial pol- 
icy as defined in Chapter 11. The 
international-trusteeship system 
does not apply automatically to 
any territory. But it may be ap- 
plied to territories coming within 
three categories, namely: 

(a) Territories now held under man 
date. 

(b) Territories which may be de 
tached from enemy States as a result 
of the present war. 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed un 
der the system by States responsible 
for their administration. 
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Perhaps the most striking dif- 
ference between the new trustee- 
ship system and the old mandate 
system is in the military provi- 
sions. The mandate system for- 
bade the construction of any forti- 
fications of defense works in man- 
dated territories and imposed 
strict limitations on the military 
training of natives for local de- 
fense purposes. Modern warfare 
has shown that this theory of the 
neutralization of trust territories 
is illogical and unworkable. They 
may have a vital part to play in 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and their peo- 
ples must have in this respect the 
same moral obligations to the rest 
of the world as the peoples of any 
other lands. They must play their 
part like the rest of us. 

The new trusteeship system 
deals with military requirements 
in two ways. It includes a provi- 
sion, suggested by the United 
States delegation, under which the 
whole or part of any trust terri- 
tory may be declared to be a stra- 
tegic area, administered under the 
supervision of the Security Coun- 
cil. But the scheme also includes 
a more general provision sug- 
gested by the United Kingdom 
delegation which enjoins the ad- 
ministration authority to insure 
that the “Trust Territories” 
should play their due part in the 
general scheme of international 
peace and security, and therefore 
permits the use of volunteer forces 
and all facilities and assistance 
which can be provided from the 
trust territory for this purpose, as 
well as for local defense and the 
maintenance of law and order 
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within the territory. These two 
provisions, taken together, should 
insure that trust territories in fu- 
ture make their full contribution 
to the security system of the 
United Nations. 

There is in the Charter one 
other important difference from 
the provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations relating to 
mandated territories. The man- 
date system as it applied to the 
ex-Turkish territories known as 
“A Mandates” and the former Ger- 
man colonies in Central Africa 
known as “B Mandates”’ required 
an absolute guaranty of nondis- 
criminatory treatment for other 
members of the League of Na- 
tions. There could be no protec- 
tion for the inhabitants against 
the unlimited entry of the goods 
and nationals of all members of 
these States. Experience has 
shown that this provision has not 
always operated in the interests of 
the inhabitants of the territories 
concerned, who had in effect to 
give equal treatment to other 
countries without receiving equal 
treatment in return. This require- 
ment has now been modified and 
the relevant clause in Article 76 
of the United Nations Charter 
makes it clear that the according 
of equal treatment to other mem- 
bers of the United Nations and 
therefore nationals in social, eco- 
nomic, and commercial matters 
must be subordinated to the at- 
tainment of the main objectives of 
the trusteeship system, including 
the promotion of the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants. In 
future, the peoples of trust terri- 
tories are not necessarily to be ex- 
cluded from the protection that is 
given to the peoples of metropoli- 
tan States. 

The supervision of the adminis- 
tration of the trust territories will 
be the responsibility of the Gen 
eral Assembly except in the case 
of strategic areas, where it will be 
the Security Council. It is, how- 
ever, provided that there shall be 
a Trusteeship Council operating 
under the authority of the General 
Assembly to assist the Assembly 
in carrying out its functions. It is 
also provided (this was a sugges- 
tion of the United Kingdom dele- 
gation) that the Security Council 
shall also avail itself of the assist- 
ance of [Continued on page 46] 
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OTARY started without a 
magazine. In 1910 the 16 
Rotary Clubs sent represent- 

atives to a Convention in Chicago, 
inois, to draft a constitution and 
laws for a national association. 
was proposed that they provide 
an Official publication. But 

ne delegates were jealous of 

e “national sovereignty” of their 
Clubs and apprehen- 
sive about the central- 
ization of too much 
power in the adminis- 
tration of the associa- 
tion. As a result, the 
Secretary was author- 
ed merely to distribute liter- 
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A few months later President 
Paul P. Harris prepared a 6,000- 
vord article analyzing the appeal 
of Rotary to various types of busi- 
essmen. He wanted to mimeo- 
graph it for every one of the 2,000 
individual Rotarians. The Secre- 
tary agreed it should be done, but 
he cost was appalling to an or- 
nization without funds. 

Printing it leaflet style, he 
thought, would be more econom- 

al—and would enable him to in- 
lude other information, items of 
news from the various Clubs, etc. 
While considering whether it 
hould be issued in leaflet, pam- 
phlet, or booklet form, the inspi- 
ration came to him to arrange it 
n the form of a small newspaper. 
He concluded that while he was 
not authorized to issue a publica- 
tion, he was not forbidden to do 
o. Anyway he would experiment 
and see what happened. 

The financial part of the prob- 
lem was still to be solved. The 
Association was an organization 
without an office of its own, with 
only a Secretary who was sup- 
posed to give such time as he 
might be able to spare from his 
business. A dummy of the pro- 
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How Rotary’s own magazine got started, by 
the man who launched it just 35 years ago. 


By Chesley R. Perry 


Secretary of Rotary International. 1910-42 


posed publication was shown to 
some Chicago Rotarians, who vol- 
unteered to advertise in it, thus 
providing financial help. This led 
to an invitation to a few Rotarians 
in other cities to do likewise, and 
the result was gratifying. 

The Secretary intended to get 
out but one issue. With a sample 
in its hands, the next Convention 
could reconsider the question of 
having a regular publication. So 
in January, 1911, the first issue of 
THE [NATIONAL] ROTARIAN was in 
the mails. The welcome it re- 
ceived was overwhelming, but 
notwithstanding demands for 
other issues, the Secretary didn't 
have time to comply with them. 
However, the second Convention 
was to be held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in August, 1911, and not only 
was information regarding the 
Convention to be sent to the offi- 
cers of the Clubs, but there was a 
desire to promote attendance at 
the Convention by individual Ro- 
tarians whether voting delegates 
or not. Consequently, a second 
issue was prepared and distrib- 
uted in July, 1911. These two 
issues are considered the first an- 
nual volume of our magazine. 

When the Convention met in 
August, there was unanimity on 
the subject of the Association hav- 
ing a publication, but there were 
many ambitious ideas about it. 
The Convention voted instruc- 
tions to the Secretary to proceed 
to get out a magazine of standard 
magazine size and voted an an- 
nual subscription price of 25 cents 
and called upon all the Clubs to 
subscribe for all their members. 

There were by that time per- 
haps 3,000 Rotarians, which meant 
that the Secretary was expected to 
produce results with an income of 
$65 a month. Protests by the 
Secretary that what was being re- 
quired couldn’t be accomplished 





without a more adequate subscrip- 
tion rate were waved aside with 
the assurance “you will get plenty 
of advertising, just as the other 
magazines do.” The optimistic 
delegates had personally had no 
experience in the publication busi- 
ness. 

No doubt the delegates, having 
voted in August, expected that on 
September 1 the magazine of their 
dreams would arrive at their 
homes or offices. At any rate, early 
in September inquiries began to 
come for the magazine and by 
October the Executive Committee 
met and made it hot for the Sec- 
retary because he had not com- 
plied with the Convention man- 
date. He again explained the im 
possibility of carrying out the 
mandate without adequate funds, 
but he was told he had to do it, 
and so he did, with a modest little 
32-page magazine in November, 
1911. Of course, there was noth 
ing for him to do but make an 
appeal for advertising support, 
which fortunately was _ patriot- 
ically responded to by Rotarians 
In January; 1912, the second issue 
of Volume II appeared, and from 
that time on it appeared every 
month. 

And that is how THE ROTARIAN 
got started. From a few thousand 
copies in 1911 its circulation, 
paced by Rotary membership, has 
risen to 220.000. Not only has THE 
ROTARIAN grown Up, ____ia — 
but it now has a little iyeitat ion 
brother sapien ts: 





REVISTA! 
Roraria—an edition 120,000 
in Spanish, with 27,-| s@. 
000 scone dan So I9F6 
today a quarter of a 
million men in some 
60 countries are learning of the 
Rotary program through the 
pages of a magazine that got off 
to an uncertain start in life just 35 
years ago this month! 
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HIS MAGAZINE is 35 years old this month... 

and not a few Rotary Clubs will mark that fact 

during “THe RoTarRiAN Week’—January 21-26. 
To gather data for his Club’s observance, a mythical 
chap named John Q. Rotarian visited our offices, and 
The Scratchpad Man, who also has certain mythical 
characteristics, squired him about. Here’s what they 
saw and said, and no mythtake.—TueE EpitTors 





JoHN Q.—So that’s 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago! 
Forty stories, you say? 

SpApMAN—Yessir, that building, which can call 
a lot of clouds by their first names, is the worka- 
day home of 3,000 people. But the ones you are 
interested in are the 135 of them who fill the 9th 
floor and most of the 8th. They constitute the 
Central Office staff of the Secretariat of Rotary In- 
ternational. The 30 of those 135 who work back in 
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the southeast corner on those two floors comprise 
the staff of THE Rorarian and its Spanish edition, 
REVISTA RoTArRIA. We'll be among ’em in a moment. 
[The moment is now over and they are here.] 

JOHN Q.—Nice-looking crowd of people, present 
company excepted—but before we go further, I’d 
like to know how our magazine got started. How’d 
it happen, anyway? 

SPADMAN—Well, it all dates back to 1911 when— 
but, say, I’m told that Ches Perry, the first Editor, 
is to tell the whole story in the January, 1946, issue. 
[He does. Turn back, Mr. Reader, one page.] Here’s 
an early-day photo of Ches, by the way, at his desk. 

JOHN Q.—I’ll watch for his story. Has the maga- 
zine changed much in looks over the years? 

SPADMAN—Here’s one answer. [Shows him the 
old cover designs and the first copy of Revista Ro- 
TARIA which you see below.] 
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Who are those two fellows at that desk? JOHN Q.—Twice you've said something about a Spanish 
Let me thi-n-k. Oh sure! They are, from left edition. Not sure I savvy all I should about that. 
the Editor & General Manager and the Business & SPADMAN—We've got one all right, and they say its 
Manager. They’re the bosses of the shop— Espanol is excelente. The man responsible for that is the 
bless their hearts, have their bosses: the six-man Editor, and that’s him—er, he tanding there in parley 
Committee of Rotary International listed on with an assistant. Both are seasoned Latin-American pub- 
issue. And that Committee, in turn, has licists. Revista Rotraria (which 
ry’s international Board. TARIAN ) 


1 the Board answers to the 5,500 Clubs 


imply means Review Ro- 
was started in 1933 in answer to a demand from 
the growing body of Rotarians 
heir 250,000 members like me? Hmmmm! Today some 28,000 copies are printed every month. United 

me a power in this office, then, doesn’t it? States and Canadian Rotary Clubs provide many influential 

THE power, I’d say. Our big and never-end- Latin-American non-Rotarians 

to find out just what you want in your official Subscriptions.” 

e and then to give it to you. 


in Spanish-speaking lands. 


with gift “Fourth Object 


JOHN Q.—Hint or not, put my Club down for five 





{AN—We are now entering the editorial madhou— Joun Q.—Those front covers—I’ve often wondered how 


torial section, where I myself toil and moil. 
Q.—How does THE ROTARIAN get its articles? 
MAN 


you get them and the inside illustrations, also. 
SPADMAN—We buy both, for the most part—from artists 
We solicit about 90 percent of those that ap- and photographers, but we “lay out” every page in each 
ift a few out of the 300 or more free-lance manu- issue ourselves, of course. 
sent in monthly, beat out a few ourselves. And all Joun Q.—That’s what the artist over there is up to? 
m that “make” a given issue gear in with the topics SPpADMAN—Right! Processing and keeping track of our 
lists in its Club Program Suggestions for that editorial matter keep a flock of people like him and those 
ith, or with some other Rotary interest. Our Club news, three editorial men and that file clerk humping. Our files? 
y stories, and so on come out of your letters, your —they’re a big bin of ideas we dip into hourly to enrich 
bulletins, et cetera. our product. [Turn the page, Mr. Reader.) 








[Continued from preceding page| JOuN Q et me guess 


this time. We’re now in the advertising rtment 

SpaDMAN—Check! Business and Ady 
sturdy lads there are studying figure how the up 
ward advertising-revenue trends. Mo1 
possible a better magazine, for ou1 
lication. 

JOHN Q.—I suppose this is the p 
tistics on circulation and so on. 

SPADMAN—Right again. Ask arou 
and you'll learn that the monthl; 
RoraRiaNn is now 225,000 copies, that tha 
paper and 1,300 lbs. of ink, that the printing and mailing 
job is done at a hugé*commercial plant on Chicago’s West 
Side, that the magazine finds its way to some 60 countries, 
and that the total annual budget for both editions is close 
to half a million bucks. That’s a big piece of business, eh? 
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10 tons of 


JoHN Q.—I can see that a job like this takes hands. 

SPADMAN—Well, we work with the minimum number, 
John, but take mail, for instance. That clerk there handles 
an average of 350 incoming and 600 outgoing pieces a day. 
Or take our addressing system. 
dress has to be kept up to date in those thin books the 
man is studying and on the web of metal plates the girl 
is correcting. Your copy is addressed from those plates 
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JOHN Q.—By the 
chap is turning over there’ 
SPADMAN—I'm glad yo ' 
says “The Average Rotarian.” Everybody knows 
that all Rotarians are above average 
JoHN Q.—Ha ha and thank you, sir 
SPADMAN—But when you average up all 


learned about Rotarians in 35 years, you come out 

some figures like those in those charts. Let’s look at then 
JOHN Q.—I could use those 1.2 personal cars and 

trucks and business cars it says I own or operate. 

s on that, but we know 


send our editors and business chaps right 


SPADMAN 
John. We 
to Clubs lik 
he likes t 
kids he | 
back are a mighty factor in shaping the magazine. 


Maybe you mis 


ce yours and have ’em ask every member \ 
o read, how he hobbies, what he buys, how n 
las, and so on and on. The answers they 


JOHN Q.—Hey, what time is it? I’ve got to be go 
This has been an eye-opener for me. ['ll tell the boy 
Cogville all about our magazine shop in Chicago. 

SPADMAN—Do! And remind ’em that THE RoraRIAN 
the one direct, continuous link between most individual 
Rotarians and Rotary International. My chief, the Edit 
says I’m supposed to add that, unlike me, it is never a miss 
ing link. Is there a sly “dig” in that? 
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HE SUN slants low across Smoki Mesa. Long lines of 
snake and antelope priests in full, fantastic costume and 
body paint dance in close formation and perfect rhythm 


about the circle of sacred cornmeal. Twined about their arms 
and naked bodies, even dangling from their mouths, are one 
or more writhing bull snakes. Soon the braves will bear these 
little snake “brothers” from the circle to the four points of 
the compass to act as messengers to the gods of the under- 
world to send the sorely needed rain. 

As you have guessed, the Smoki are a tribe of the U. 5S. 
Southwest, but you need to know this about them too: there 
isn’t a real Indian in the group. Under their paint and plum- 
age the Smoki (pronounced “Smoke-eye”) are ordinary busi- 
ness and professional people of Prescott, Arizona, who have 
an extraordinary interest in preserving the ancient Indian 
lore of their region. Many of them are Rotarians. The ante- 
lope priest at the right, for example, is a businessman and a 
good Rotarian. 

It all started 25 Summers ago when a group of Prescott 
citizens burlesqued their way through an Indian snake dance 
at a local rodeo. Lacking fake snakes, they used live but 
nonpoisonous ones. Prescott wanted more—but no clowning. 
Two years later the same group, serious now, and organized 
on an actual tribal pattern, gave their first all-Indian show. 
They have not missed a year since, each of their annual pro- 
ductions authentically reproducing rituals of some Indian 
neighbors, as the Hopi, the Zuni, the Pawnee, and the Apache. 
It takes the Smoki people months to whip an annual cere- 
monial into shape—their own extensive workrooms, library, 
and museum turning out the proper costumes, sets (note 
photo above), and ideas—but it all makes the first Sunday in 
August, when the colorful spectacle is presented, Prescott’s 
biggest Summer day. The Smoki say, “You’re invited.” 
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HISTORY 





LTHOUGH Cuba was one of 
Mother Spain’s first children 
—from the standpoint of dis- 
covery and _ settlement—in the 
New World, it was also tied to her 
apron strings longer than any of 
the others. Cuba was vitally im- 
portant to Spain, but important 
less in its agricultural and mineral 
resources than in its strategic 
location. 

Like a sentinel at the gateway 
to the Gulf of Mexico, 
Cuba overlooks three 
vital sea routes, lying 
as it does but 90 miles 
south of Florida and 
120 miles east of the 
Yucatan tip of Mexico. 





AN INTERNATIONAL resort, Havana is Cuba's important commercial, political, and cultural city. 
The impressive dome at the center adorns the 20-million-dollar Capitol, which was built in 1929. 


A BIRDSEYE view of Morro Castle, famous landmark at 
Havana, built in 1589 to keep out buccaneers and pirates. 





(*} 
ered the isle in 1492, and declared 
it to be “the loveliest land that 
human eyes have ever beheld.” 
Many another man now known in 
history passed through Cuba on 
his way to fame. Among them 
were Hernando De Soto, on his 


ristopher Columbus discov- 


way to discover the Mississippi 
River, and Hernanda Cortes, en 
route to the conquest of Mexico. 

Larger than all the rest of the 
West Indies combined, Cuba con- 
tains 44,164 square miles—which 
ikes it about the size of Penn- 
sylvania. Its soil is fertile and well 
drained, and the climate is so ideal 
that the fence posts often sprout 


leaves. About a fourth of the area 







is mountainous, another fourth is 
forested, and half of the land is 
level enough for mechanized agri- 
culture—with 57 percent of the 
soil under cultivation being used 
for sugar cane. 

While minerals (little exploited 
to date) may someday exceed 
agriculture in importance, Cuba is 
now the world’s ranking exporter 
of sugar cane and its derivatives 
(representing more than three- 
fourths of all exports for the past 
10 ye irs). 

Tobacco, indigenous to the isle, 
was once used by the natives as 
medicine and in religious cere- 
monies. The second most impor- 
tant crop, half of it is exported to 
the United States and tle rest is 
consumed domestically. Other 
leading exports are fruits (includ- 
ing bananas) and vegetables, cop- 
per and iron ore, manganese, alco- 
holic beverages, and henequen 
(fiber). 

The flame of independence 
burned intermittently in Cuba for 
nearly 80 years, the first spark ig- 
niting in 1823. The revolution 
started by José Marti in 1895 led 
to the Spanish-American War of 
100 days—and Cuban independ- 
ence in 1902. 

Although its resources are abun- 
dant, this nation of 4%4 million 
people is still attempting to coun- 
teract the effect of centuries of 
colonial economy. It is enjoying 
a rapidly rising standard of living, 
built around a continued advance 
in social legislation. Its Constitu- 
tion of 1940 contains specific pro- 
visions for the regulation of 
wages, hours, industrial relations, 
maternity insurance, and social in- 
surance. 

Cuba is taking long strides! 


HAVANA 






















Rotary in Cuba 


Rol ARY crossed its first linguistic boundary when the 
Rotary Club of Havana was established in 1916, with the 
sid of three members of the Rotary Club of Tampa, Flor- 
ida—one of whom was from an old Cuban family. Now 
DiCuba has 44 Clubs and approximately 1,400 Rotarians. 
}t has furnished four Directors of Rotary International— 
Mario Nufiez Meza (1922-23), Luis Machado (1931-32), and 
Dr. Manuel Galigarcia (1942-43), all of the Rotary Club 
of Havana; and Felipe Silva (1936-37), of Soateomee. 
Many Rotarians carry vivid memories of hospitable Hav- 
ana, scene of Rotary International's 1940 Convention. 
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CUBAN Rotarians greet Rotary’s President Manier (righi) in 1937 





QUAINT | PICTURESQUE 
CITIES HAVANA’S cathedral (left). es Fey re VALLEYS 


Narrow streets and broad bou- 
levards often merge; and low, 
18th Century homes stand be- 
side tall, modern structures. 


A GLIMPSE of the famous 
Vinales valley (right), where 
a fine tobacco is produced. 
It is one of the most pic- 
turesque points on the island, 
garden spot of the Caribbean. 
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NE-FLAVORED fruits flourish, jing pineapples, bananas, FRUITS 


is, mangoes, grapefruit, a ados, pomegranates, jaguas 


THE CENTRAL Highway, a modern, well-paved road, reachs 


MODERN from one end of the island to the other—some 7 ) miles 
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HANAB/ LA Falls e of the most fascinating sights in THIS Havana factory 


SUPERB Cuba, 1ere streams frequently disappear underground. manufactures cement. THRIVING 
SCENERY | ees =| INDUSTRY 
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potentialities, Cuba is practically a para- 
yhers much variety and vivid opportunity 
numba dancers, venders, or cane-field oxen. 
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nul’s, Lang from Sawders, Hamilton Wright from Havana News Service, De Latorre, American Photo Co 
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The pictures of charming Cuba 
have just looked at make up the 
and last of the “Know Latin Ame) 
series. So we asked Professor I 
erick to suggest a few good boo 
you who want to continue to 
about the Portuguese- and Spa 
speaking New World.—Ebpitors, 

EADING of Thomas Bar- 

bour’s A Naturalist in Cul 

has given me three thing 
first, a very real desire to visit 
Cuba and see for myself some of 
the interesting and _ beautiful 
things he describes; second, a 
strong anticipatory liking for the 
Cuban people; third, a sense that 
I possess even now, from this 
book, some degree of knowledg: 
and understanding of the island 
and its life. It would be hard t 
imagine a happier introduction to 
a Latin-American country. 

Thomas Barbour is a Harvard 
scientist who has spent years in 
Cuba, studying and collecting the 
animals of the island, and he ha 
had much to do with the develop 
ment of Harvard’s botanical gat 
dens and laboratories at Soledad 
He is a man of wide interests and 
lively enthusiasms. There 
much about Cuban food in this 
book—for example, “slabs of fish 
smothered in a_ soft cornmeal 
mush ... baked in paper enve 
lopes . . . deliciously flavored.” 
A big man physically, he has the 
robust sense of humor—freely ap- 
plied to himself—which big men 
often have. Here’s an example, 
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Speaking of Books Ahout Latin 


which illustrates also much of the 
characteristic flavor of this fine 
} 


illest frog Known in the 
to be found in Cuba—a beau 
creature, dark mauve in 
a yellow streak running 
length of the minute animal 
tip of its nose to the insertion 

id limbs, a distance varying 

rter toa half inch. Ros and 

good luck to rediscover this 

rm on our first trip to Soledad 
191] Once we were surprised in 
of catching sonmre by two sen- 

old Negro women. One re- 


l, “Extrafo ver una persona tan 
( le cazando animalitos tan ch qui 
(Funny to see such a large man 


ng such small game). She tossed 
her head, sniffed, and walked on. We 


ind it to be quite abundant and it 
had not been seen by anyone since its 
1 very, or for more than fifty years. 
\ quality I like especially in A 
Naturalist in Cuba is Barbour’s 


generosityin giving credit to other 
scientists with whom he has 
He has much to say in 
particular of Dr. Carlos de la To- 
rre, one of the world’s great zoélo- 
gists, of whom he tells us that 
“when he was in the country I 
could never make out whether he 
rose very early in the morning or 
whether he simply never went 
to bed at all,” so indefatigable was 


By 
JOHN T. FREDERICK 


Author and Reviewer of Books 


worked 





he in his work of collecting. This 
same generosity and his lively en- 
joyment of remembered experi- 
ence make Mr. Barbour’s reader 
feel that he himself has shared, 
somehow, in the capture of a rare 
lizard or the discovery of a bat or 
a turtle never before described 
And through the whole book are 
warmth and understanding of Cu- 
ba and all its people. 

An entertaining and revealing 
introduction to the people of an- 
other Latin-American land is of- 
fered by Olga Briceno’s Cocks and 
Bulls in Caracas, by a young wom- 
an of Venezuela. Her family, her 
friends, the old and the new life 
of Caracas—especially of women 
—are pictured in its pages with 
warmth and dignity. There’s hu- 
mor in these pages, too, and vivid 
description of homes and home 
life, of city streets and country 
towns. And again for the stay- 
at-home reader there’s a_ real 
sense of coming to know another 
land, and of warm liking for the 
people he meets there. 

The rich literature of Brazil is 
described in one new book, illus- 
trated in another. Erico Verissi- 
mo, one of the foremost Brazilian 
writers of today, has given us an 
informal and highly readable ac- 
count of his country’s books and 
their makers in Brazilian Litera- 
ture: An Outline. Avowedly a ra- 
pid and personal survey rather 
than a [Continued on page 55] 
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No. 3 in the series on songs popular in Rotary 


By Sigmund Spaeth 


‘Tune Detective’ and Historian of Music 


= in the middle of the last 
century a Canadian girl named 
Maggie Clark fell in love with her 
schoolteacher, a certain young 
George W. Johnson. Their favor- 
ite trysting place was an old mill 
on the creek near the girl's home. 
As love often does, it drove the 
youth to poetic expression and 
he fashioned some sim- 
PN ple verses prophesying 
t@\ for them a peaceful old 
iw 4 age filled with lovely 
Li 4i memories of their 
et) courtship. His poem 
began: 
I wandered today to the hill, Maggie, 
To watch the scene 





below. 
he creek and the old rusty mill, 
Maggie, 
Where we sat in the long, long ago. 
The prophecy failed to come 
Like the immor- 
Genevieve — about whom I 
wrote in THE RorariaNn for De- 
ember, 1945 — Maggie died with- 
n a year of her marriage, her 
death coming in Cleveland, Ohio, 
» which George Johnson had tak- 
en her not long before. A widower 
now, Johnson returned to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, his alma ma- 
ter, and there spent the rest of 
his life as a member of the faculty. 
During this period his poem to 
Maggie was published in a collec- 
tion called Maple Leaves, and thus 
came to the attention of James 
Austin Butterfield, an Englishman 
by-birth, who was distinguishing 
himself in Chicago, Illinois, as a 
composer and music publisher. 
Butterfield wrote some music 
for Johnson’s poem in 1866 and 
published the song himself, but 
with a proper contract for the pay- 
ment of royalties to the author of 
the words. The simple, unpreten- 
tious setting exactly suited the 
spirit of the text, equally unas- 
suming and straightforward in its 


rue, however. 
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honesty. The perfect combina- 
tion of words and music has been 
sung all over the world ever since. 
That, then, is the story of how 
When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie came to be. You will find 
the fine old song on page 50 in 
your songbook Songs for the Ro- 
tary Club. Now let’s press on in 
our search into the backgrounds 
of songs popular in Rotary. 

Get a group of men around a 
piano and before the accompanist 
has chased the kinks out of his fin- 
gers someone will be crying for 
I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl 
That Married Dear Old Dad. 
Whether he knows it or not he 
will be paying well-merited trib- 
ute to one of the most versatile 
and inventive of America’s popu- 
lar composers—Harry von Tilzer 
Still active on New York City’s fa- 
mous Broadway as a publisher, 
von Tilzer even occasionally 
writes a new song. 

The professional life of Harry 
von Tilzer goes all the way back 
to the Gay Nineties and it was in 
that period that he wrote one of 
his most famous creations A Bird 
in a Gilded Cage (Number 80 in 
Rotary’s songbook). Here is how 
it happened: With the lyrics for 








IF YOU like I Want a Girl, here's the man 
to thank—the versatile Harry von Tilzer. 








B. A. Benson 


the song in his pocket—they hav- 
ing been written by Arthur J 
Lamb, who also wrote Asleep tm 
the Deep and The Bird on Nellie’s 
Hat—von Tilzer went to a party 
at a roadhouse of no good repute 
There he sat down at a piano and 
composed his tune. When he 
sang it for the crowd, he noticed 
that some of the girls were crying 
“If these ladies weep real tears 
over my song,” he said, “I believe 
I have a hit.”” And he was right 

Though he claims to have writ 
ten about 3,000 songs before he 
really “hit the jackpot,’ Harry 
von Tilzer never seemed to miss, 
once he got started. Consider the 
number of his songs the editors 
of your Songs for the Rotary Club 
saw fit to include in their book 
Besides the two von Tilzer songs 
I have mentioned, you will find 
What You Goin’ to Do When the 
Rent "Round? 
(Number 58-A), Down 
Where the Cotton Blos- 
soms Grow (Numbet! 
64-A), And the Green 
Grass Grew All Around 
(Number 71-A), and 
while they are not included, you 
may recall his Down Where the 
W urzburger Flows (which is hard 


Comes 


to beat as a gang song), his My 
Old New Hampshire Home, On a 
Sunday Afternoon, and others 

But one of the best of the von 
Tilzer songs—far better to my 
mind than J Want a Girl—is Wait 
Til the Sun Shines, Nellie (Num- 
ber 73 in your songbook). It hap- 
pens to be the composer’s own fa- 
vorite and is one of his biggest 
money-makers. The great advan- 
tage of the Nellie song is that it 
works equally well in unison or 
with harmony, while its optimistic 
words fit almost any occasion. 

Yes, singing everywhere, in Ro- 
tary Clubs and out, is incompara- 
bly richer than it would have been 
had George Johnson and Harry 
von Tilzer never lived. 
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AS Hours in Paradise 


By Lt. Thomas F. Sliger 


W..... Texas City, Texas, Rotarians undertake a job, they 


really go “all-out” to make it a success. Take that from one who 
knows. Not many weeks back, they decided to stage an annual 
disabled-veterans day. They would invite a group of hospitalized 
servicemen to Texas City for a week-end outing; the first group 
would come from McCloskey General Hospital at Temple, Texas. 
That included this writer, who had both legs blown off in Ger- 
many. If I can find the words, I'd like to tell what that trip 
meant to my hospital buddies and to me. 

Our party left the hospital by transport plane for Houston, 
Texas, where we were to meet our hosts. Among us were eight 
‘bilaterals’”—that means men with both legs gone—five of the 
eight in wheel chairs and three walking on artificial limbs. It 
our hosts were surprised when they saw us emerge from the 
plane, they did not show it. Considerately, they had put no 
specifications on the type of patient McCloskey should send. 

After meeting the Rotarians and their wives and the beautiful, 
intelligent girls they had brought along as “dates” for us, we 
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THE DOZEN veterans arrive (top photo) and meet their Texas City hosts. IS EV-RY bo-dy hap-py? A silly question, if you ask this man. 
Then begins the big week-end which, ere long, sees them aboard this tug. He was photo’d during the fun on the fishing vessel. 
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ere put into Rotarians’ automo- 

les. Led by a police escort, our 

ravan headed for the first event 

, barbecue and swimming party 

a rustic wooded setting just 
outside Texas City. Those who 
could, went swimming in a pool 

th colored underwater lights. 
And then came food! Having seen 
tion with the U. S. Army Air 
Forces and infantry in more for- 
yn countries than I dare to re- 
ember, I consider myself a fair 
dge of food. So when I say we 

id “food,” I mean food and plen- 

of it. The steaks, cut from fat 

exas steers, were two inches 
hick! During the process of eat- 

g all we could hold, we all got 

lly well acquainted. The party 

er, we were guests at private 
omes for a short night’s sleep. 
enty of time for sleep back at 

e hospital! 

Early Saturday morning we 

varded a U. S. Engineers tug- 

at, with our hosts and “dates,” 
a fishing trip in Galveston 
We ate both breakfast and 

nch, cooked by a master chef, 
ard ship—everyone trying his 
nd at fishing between times. In 
afternoon we docked for a 
each party and shrimp dinner 

100 pounds of shrimp) at color- 

| Galveston Beach. A moonlight 

ise took us back to Texas City. 
Sunday morning, more fishing 
the bay! Then, after a short 
est, all the Rotarians, “Rotary 
\nns,” vets, and girls attended a 

ind farewell dinner. There each 

teran and young lady received 
ome very nice and useful gifts. 
[hen it was time to leave for the 
iirport and our return to the hos- 
pital 

No one could have packed more 
into 48 hours than did those Texas 
City Rotarians. None of us had a 
moment even to think that we 
were disabled. None of us will 
ever forget that trip. We tried 
to express our appreciation, but 
words failed us. We know, how- 
ever, that the Rotarians under- 
stood how we felt. 

* . * 

A newspaperman by trade, Lieu- 
tenant Sliger now has a job awaiting 
him at the Texas City Sun. Texas City 
Rotarians, who have stepped up the 
jrequency of their week-ends for vet- 
erans to one every three months, are 
“anxious and willing to answer in de- 
tail any question from any Club” con- 
cerning their experience with the pro- 
gram.—TuHeE EDITors. 
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A MOUNTAINOUS breakfast aboard the tugboat is over—and a lunch of similar dimensions 
is to come. Meanwhile, the chief business is fishing—and the veterans set to it with 
tackle supplied by Rotarians, advice by expert anglers, encouragement from the girls. 





MOST spectacular catch of the day is this large ray which one of the disabled soldiers 
has hooked. It is seen just breaking the waters of the Gulf of Mexico in the photo at 
the left. The second photo shows it as its captor hauls it aboard the tug on a gaff 








WHAT a picture for a soldier's mirror! . . . Texas City Rotarians remember well the grin 
and wave a boy with hooks for hands (not shown) gave them as he left. He'd been gloom 
itself 48 hours before. Still, these Rotarians insist that they are the real gainers. 
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at Dowagiac 


A million Mexicans went north to help Uncle Sam 


with the war—and many found a friend in Rotary. 


0... Summer day in 1944 a 
dozen deep-tanned strangers wear- 
ing large sombreros and silver- 
studded belts appeared in Dowa- 
giac, Michigan. Strolling up and 
down Front Street, they peered 
“ into store windows, conversed 
quietly among themselves, and 
smiled somewhat 
passers-by. 
Dowagiac proved only mildly 
curious about them. It was too 
busy to be more than that. A war 
had been visited upon the United 
States two and a half years be- 
fore, and the 6,000 people of this 
i community were out to help win 
i it. With their furnace factories 
and fruit farms, homes and civic 
groups, which they had long since 
“converted,” they were exceed- 
ingly preoccupied. 

Still, who were these outland- 
ers? 

“They are Mexicans,” said some- 
one who seemed to know. ““They’re 
here to work for the New York 
Central Railroad. There are about 
50 of ’em and they’re going to live 
in bunk cars down in the yards.” 

So that was it—Dowagiac was 
to have a group of “foreigners” in 
its midst, was it? That was it. 
These 50 men were some of the 
more than one million Mexicans 
who, in the four years from 
early 1942 to late 1945 came to the 
United States to work in orchards, 
foundries, factories, canneries, and 
section gangs from Oregon to New 
Jersey. They came in answer to 

4 an urgent plea for war manpower 

which Uncle Sam had made to the 

Mexican Government. Signing 

personal contracts with their Gov- 
ernment to work for six months in 
the Estados Unidos, they were 
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hesitantly at. 





By Richard C. Hedke 


Chairman, Committee on Participation of Rotarians in the 
Postwar World; Member of Rotary Club of Detroit 


“processed” with questionnaires 
and physical examinations in their 
own country, then put aboard 
trains that ran practically non- 
stop from Mexico City to all parts 
of the United States. An average 
of 100,000 of these braceros—the 
Spanish word for “everyday labor- 
ers’’—were in the latter country 
at any given time. 

Now that it’s over, how did that 
great test of Good Neighborliness 
work out? What are those mil- 
lion Mexicans telling the home 
folks about the people to the 
north? For an answer, we can 
do no better than to go back to 
Dowagiac, which you pronounce 
“dough-waw’-jack,” by the way. 

Dowagiac’s 50 braceros ranged 
in age from 20 to 30 and lived in 
an almost self-contained commun- 
ity of their own. They ate in a cen- 
tral dining car, their food pre- 
pared by their own Mexican chef. 
They bathed in a shower car, 
played cards, strummed their gui- 
tars, and wrote letters home in 
their own recreation car. Still, 
after hours and on days off they 
liked to shop in downtown stores, 
attend the movies, go to church, 
and swim in near-by lakes. 

Any suspicion townsfolk may 
have felt at first was quickly dis- 
pelled by an early incident. Ferd 
Sattler—Rotarian Ferd Sattler, if 
you want a fuller description— 
was perhaps quickest to make the 
acquaintance of the newcomers. 
In his variety store he seemed to 
have the goods they most wanted 
for themselves and for their fami- 
lies back in Mexico. One evening 
a group of them asked him to cash 
their pay checks. Rotarian Sattler 
obliged, and, though they had ar- 

































ticles in their hands they wished 
to buy, he first gave each man the 
full amount of his check. To make 
deductions in this currency 
strange to them would only con- 


fuse them, he reasoned. One of 
his salesgirls, however, erred in 
believing that he had deducted 
for an item she had just handed 
one of them. By that time the 
Mexican was gone. In 20 min- 
utes, however, he was back. 

“At first I thought he was try- 
ing to tell me I had shortchanged 
him,” says Rotarian Sattler. “But 
he answered, ‘No, no! I buy!’ 
Then he pulled out a flexible steel 
rule which he had purchased from 
the salesgirl, but for which he had 
not paid. He motioned that he 
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HOT DOGS “with everything.” The fare 
was foreign to these 50 Mexicans, but 
they liked it and everything else about 
the picnic Dowagiac Rotarians gave 
them. Enjoyed it “mucho,” they insisted. 
Glen Overton, then Club President, is 
seen at right. His Picnic Committee were 
Jas. Lewis, Chas. Canfield, Homer Smull. 
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wanted to pay for it and pointed to 
the price tag in the case.” 

Such things get around in a 
place like Dowagiac, and from that 
time on the Mexicans had the run 
of the town. Although they had 
interpreters among them, these 
often were not present and the 
storekeepers found all of them 
profoundly appreciative of help 
in their shopping. One lad wanted 
a pair of blue garters to match his 
blue suspenders. Si! Si!, he knew 
they would not show under his 
trousers, but he wanted them in 
blue anyway. After a long search 
in his stock room, the merchant 
emerged with a pair of blue gar- 
ters—and was all but embraced 
by the delighted young man. 
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If the interest of some of the 
townsfolk at first stemmed from 
commercial considerations, it was 
soon on a more sociable basis. <A 
number of Dowagiac residents 
were studying Spanish and found 
the visitors good subjects on 
which to try out their new voca- 
bularies. One local lad of 18 be- 
came a close chum of the group, 
learned to talk Spanish well and, 
in turn, taught the visitors con- 
siderable English. He has many 






addresses to look up if he ever 
gets to Mexico. 

Right from the start Dowagiac 
Rotarians sensed opportunity for 
International Service, and not 
many weeks had gone by before 
they arranged to entertain the 
young Mexicans at a Sunday pic- 
nic. 

It was a highly successful af- 
fair. Eager to try new dishes, the 
braceros showed healthy appetites 
for the picnic menu of “hot dogs” 
and “cokes.” Mutual efforts by 
the picnickers to understand 
each other provoked much jovial- 
ity. Some of the Mexicans brought 
their guitars, and played and sang 
the songs of their homeland with 
mucho gusto. Their eyes shone 


with warm appreciation as the Ro- 
tarians called them back for en- 
core after encore. 

It didn’t stop there. The Ro- 
tary Club and the Exchange Club 
invited several of the musicians as 
guests to their Club luncheons. 
There was more music, and an in- 
terpreter interestingly detailed 
the many differences in Mexican 
and U. S. customs. The social 
idea caught on, and before the 
Mexicans left for home they were 
quite in demand as entertainers 
and guests at various dinners and 
meetings. 

I once read of a certain wonder- 
ful word in the Spanish language. 
It is simpdtico. It means far 
more than sympathy. It means to 
be in the friendliest sort of rela- 
tionship with someone. And that 
is just what this Michigan com- 
munity and these 50 “foreign” 
lads achieved—simpdtico. At 
least, when it came time for them 
to leave, many of the men said 
they fervently wished they could 
stay longer. <A local druggist 
summed up the town’s point of 
view when he said: “We found 
them a very decent_lot of people. 
They were a smiling, happy crew, 
and they were mighty good work- 
ers.” 

You never read the foregoing 
story anywhere else before. It 
didn’t make headlines. What you 
probably did read was the item 
about the railroad superintendent 
who had nothing but complaints 
to make of his Mexican workmen 
—how they stole, cheated, and 
played sick—or the story about 
the county sheriff who shot seven 
Mexican laborers simply because 
“he didn’t like Mexicans.” I do 
not, of course, deny that there 
were such frictions. I know about 
a number of them. Even so, I be- 
lieve that the way things worked 
out at Dowagiac was fairly repre- 
sentative of the entire program. 

I can cite many another similar 
case. In San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, Rotarians demonstrated 
California’s gratitude to the Mex- 
ican workers by dedicating a 
meeting to them and to their 
homeland, presenting the Consul 
of Mexico as the speaker and some 
of his fellow nationals as partici- 
pants in the program. 

In Eugene, Oregon, Mexican 
crop workers were housed in a 
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farm labor camp at a fair grounds. 
Soon someone noticed that only 
the United States flag was flying 
front of their living quarters. 
than 200 

Eugene residents turned out to 


Not long afterward more 


itch the dedication of a new flag- 
pole donated by the Rotary Club, 

i the raising of the Mexican 
upon it. It didn’t cost 
much, but inestimable dividends 
in friendship were declared that 
peoples of two nations 


sathered together under Oregon 


In Montana, members of the 
Manhattan Rotary Club were in- 
ted to be guests of the Mexicans 
their camp at the San Diego 
Fruit and Produce Company west 
ot town 
The Club 
out, joined the Mexicans in an 


old-fashioned community sing and 
] 
i 


members motored 


steak dinner in the mess-ha 


+ 


| ten 
where a district supervisor of the 
work groups spoke frankly of the 
problems encountered by the 
Mexicans and 
they adapted themselves. 
Looking back on this gamble in 
1uman relations, Carlos Terrazas, 
1 representative of the Mexican 
Ministry of Labor who made a 
our of the camps, said: “Of 
‘ourse there was some friction. 
There were some complaints, and 
a few of the Mexicans did not be- 
have. A few others felt them- 
selves unjustly treated, possibly 


because they did not fully under- 


praised the way 












































stand. But more than 80 percent 
of the workers whose contract 
ran out renewed them again. 
They liked the United States.” 
What Senor Terrazas could 
have gone on to say is that the 
whole experiment was conducted 
at tremendous cost to the Mex- 
It took one nejl- 
lion hands out of the fields and 
mines and factories of Mexico at 
a time when the Allies were cry- 
ing for production from those ver 
sources. It also hastened an in- 
flationary trend. Making good 
money in the States, the braceros 


ican economy 


sent large amounts of it home 
where it increased the people’ 

buying power for the decreasing 
What m 

fellow U. S. citizens should real- 
ize, in appraising the experiment, 
is that Mexico, which entered th 
war June 1, 1942, went into the 
labor arrangement as a way of aid- 
ing the United Nations cause, as 
an opportunity to fight for victory. 
And to greater or lesser degree 
every bracero himself shared that 
view. Where the people smiled 
with him, took some interest in 
him, he knew they understood 
that he was here not just to make 
money and see the sights, but to 
fight a good fight. 

In the Dowagiacs, San Francis- 
cos, Eugenes, and Manhattans of 
my country, he could not doubt 
that people understood this. 
There, folks had taken time to 
look into his heart. 


quantities of goods. 








UP A NEW flagpole, which Eugene, Oreg., 
Rotarians presented to a local Mexican 
labor camp, go the Mexican colors . 

while the camp band supplies appropriate 
music, It was, for everyone, a banner day. 
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1 Whe Headlines. 
Short items on the kind of human helpfulness that 
goes a long way toward someone's happiness. 


Have you a similar story? If so, send it in. If used, 
it will net you a $5 war savings stamp.—Editors. 


Children ..: 

My small guest, aged 3, had 
ever seen a Negro. As an aged 
Jored man approached us, the 
hild looked up at him with pop- 
ng eyes and said in a loud 
hocked voice: “Mr. Man, your 
ce is dirty!’ For a moment I 
speechless, but the kind old 
egro handled the situation per- 
ctly. In an amused sweet voice 
e replied: “I knows it is, honey.” 
hat a wonderful world this 
ould be if all men and women 
owed the restraint, tolerance, 
nderstanding, and courtesy that 
read in that gentle old man’s 
ce, voice, and eyes.—Mrs. T. A. 
Webster Groves, Mis- 


( ONSTABLE, 


You'll have about ten minutes 
which to eat,” said the conduc- 
as I swung down from the 
iin in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. I was 
my way home on “boot leave” 
om the Naval Training Station 
t Farragut, Idaho. Having sat up 
| day and a night in a chair car, I 
as ready for a man-sized break- 
st, but, considering the short 
top, I ordered only doughnuts 
nd coffee. The ten minutes were 
early up when the conductor 
ame into the station restaurant 
here I sat. 
“Still hungry, son?” he asked. I 
odded. “Then order some bacon 
and eggs. This railroad will never 
miss the time lost to feed a hun- 
gry sailor.””—CHARLEs T. CLARKSON, 
Vational City, California. 


gan 

When my farmer friend brought 
me my usual supply of maple sir- 
up last Spring, I was surprised to 
find that he still maintained his 
prewar price of $2.50 a gallon. “I 
know,” he said, when I expressed 
my delight at obtaining his fine 
product at so low a price, “I could 
have raised my price considerably, 
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for the ceiling on sirup is $3.39, 
but I look at it this way: We have 
a boy overseas in constant danger 
as a fighter pilot, and somehow 
we sorta figured that if we played 
fair and did not try to profiteer, he 
would be brought back safely to 
us. A phone call came just this 
morning that he is coming home 
and is fine. We like to think that 
our bargain with a Higher Power 
has worked.”—Mrs. F. Howarp 
Brown, Ravenna, Ohio. 


Basic € é 

My soldier nephew was dozing 
one day a year ago in a railroad 
station in Belgium. His feet, he 
says, were propped on a chair be- 
fore him. In the midst of his 
dreams he felt a hand gently shak- 
ing his shoulder and awakened to 
see an old lady smiling and point- 
ing to a sign written in French 
which hung just above his head. 
He knew only English, but the 
old woman finally got it to him 
that he was in imminent danger of 
a huge fine for using the chair as 
a footrest. A little thing perhaps, 
but typical, says my nephew, of 
the many courtesies the Belgian 
people accorded him and his bud- 
dies.—Mrs. D. E. O’Connor, Chap- 
pell, Nebraska. 


The Uses of Adversity 
Crash!—and a sickening reali- 
zation that we (my wife and 8- 
year-old daughter and I) were 
1,000 miles from the air base at 
which I was due—with a useless 
automobile. Then came a depres- 
sing 20-mile ride on the rear end 
of a tow truck into Rochester, 
New York. “Pretty bad,” said 
the proprietor of the collision ga- 
rage as he viewed our battered 
car. “Don’t know whether we 
can patch ’er up for you or not— 
but, meantime, you’re coming 
home with me.” We went—and 
had showers, a dinner, and a 
rest. That evening our new friend 


drove me to representatives of the 
several insurance companies in 
volved. 

In the next two days he scoured 
the city for parts, worked his men 
two nights to install them, and 
sent us on our way with the feel 
ing that to have received suc h 
treatment from strangers in a 
strange city almost made our pain 
ful accident worth while.—MaJor 
E. J. Rapcuirrre, Sumter, South 
Carolina. 


Master of the Situation 

Mrs. H. had cautioned her small 
son not to stare at soldiers with 
empty sleeves and artificial legs, 
of whom there happened to be 
many in their town. One after- 
noon on a crowded bus with the 
boy and his playmate, Mrs. H. was 
surprised to see her little son pull 
the buzzer cord before they 
reached their corner. She stepped 
off with the two lads, however, 
and when they were on the side- 
walk, she questioned her boy. 
“Mother,” he answered, “I had to 
get Jerry off that bus! He kept 
staring at that soldier’s leg. | 
told him what you said about not 
noticing, but he wouldn’t pay any 
attention to me. The soldier saw 
him and was getting all red and 
fidgety.”—Mrs. Nancy T. RUTHER- 
FORD, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


Mor 

1 wear a hearing aid. When 
Mr. F. sold it to me, I said to my- 
self: “I must be a friend to this 
fellow.” I knew I would have to 
call upon him often for batteries, 
adjustments, repairs. What I did 
not know was that he was going 
to be my friend. I did not know, 
for example, that he would write 
me a letter every month telling 
me just where and when I could 
see him, that he would pass up his 
supper to come out and repair my 
earpiece, that he would drive 
many miles on a day when the 
thermometer read 106° to replace 
my dead batteries. Mr. F. keeps 
50 of us hearing in this town—and 
hundreds more in others. Despite 
too little gasoline, bad tires, not 
enough batteries, and his own 
deafness, he kept us all happy 
throughout the war. I could have 
bought a much cheaper hearing 
aid, but I wouldn’t trade mine for 
the world. Mr. F. goes with it.— 
“ ARKANSAS.” 
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The Debate- 
of-the- 
Month 


Dr. Albert 


LL OF US who are Americans have 
read in our textbooks how a cer- 

tain General Ross, at the head of 
7,000 Britishers, marched on Washing 
ton on August 25, 1814, burned the 
Capitol, not sparing the books 
Library, burned the 

White House, and passed on to Balti- 


f the 


Congressional 


more. 

Fellow 
dary who are citizens of Canada would 
much of that. They 
venture very few of us 
know—that we Americans set the 
ion for such vandalism a year ear] 
With a superior force we took the lit 
city of York, Ontario, then capital of 
Upper Canada, burned the Parliament 


Rotarians north of the boun 
not know would 
know—and I 


‘ h 


tla 


left 


buildings and several homes, and 
hardly anything but a ruin. 

Thus does the mere omission of infor 
mation distort Americans’ understand 
ing of their own history. 
is not the only offense. 

If you are a good American, you read, 
in younger days, how men of your coun 
try and mine took on a veteran British 
force at a place in Canada called Lun- 
dy’s Lane, how they fought off assaults 


But omission 


again and again, and so won one of their 
few land victories in that war of un- 
happy memory. 

If, on the other hand, you are a good 
Canadian, you knew that British arms 
vindicated themselves that day with a 
real victory. 

Oh, to have both of you look over my 
shoulder! The book is Volume VII of 
the Cambridge Modern History, page 
343, and the text reads: “Each side 
claimed the victory; but the truth is 
that the action was an indecisive 
and had no strategic result.” 

History as taught in the schools has 
been like that. The pity is that descend 
ing to that level has not worked any ad 
vantage to the offending State. Indoctri- 
nation only seems to work an advan- 
tage. 


one 
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ALLEN D. ALBERT 


A one-time war correspondent, ed- 
itor, publisher, and lecturer, he 
was head of Rotary International in 
1915-16. He now lives in Paris, Ill. 


Surely, 


youth is affected by such mis- 
representations. I do not know of an 
successful as 


Think how 


appeal so easy to make 


that to the ardor of youth. 


Hitler 
mean that the very response of youth 


bended German youth awry! I 


irries the State so far astray, provokes 
onsequences so far-reaching, that the 
State reaps a whirlwind of punishment. 


Of all the institutions I have come to 


know, Rotary is the one that should 
have most interest to stop such evil 
futility. We Rotarians are impatient of 


We respect other religions 
than our own so far that if they teach 


intolerance. 


compassion and hope, we will join our 
prayers with theirs. 

We are, in truth, dedicated to peace, 
we Rotarians. Not to the cessation of 
armed conflict only—that is an empty 
But also to peace in our labor, 
in our home life, in our souls. 

To you look upward to 
peace, let me commend the proceedings 


peace. 


who such 
of that International Conference on Edu- 
cation that has been assembled in Lon- 
don, England, lately with the support of 
the United Nations Organization. 
Following after President Richard H. 
Wells, our President T. A. Warren saw 
that Rotary should be represented; and 
Rotary found the atmosphere congenial, 
I know. For the view of the delegates 
was practical enough to foster the re- 
writing of our school history books. The 
spirit was brave enough to look across 
the oceans to hundreds of millions of 
backward peoples, The conferees knew, 
and I must know, that there 
will never be an enduring peace until 
humanity everywhere is free. No man 


as you 


History professor, Waterloo Col- 
lege, 
Rotary’s European Secretary, he 
served Canada as wartime censor. 


( 


ALEX O. POTTER E. 


President 


Kitchener, Ont. Formerly 


Canada, 


is free who is not educated. See how 
that opens unto us the vastly wide en 
terprise to teach humanity everywhere! 

You and I can begin at home. We can 
have our local teachers tell of the books 
used for your children and mine. We 
can have them tell of the underlying 
purpose of modern history as now the 
The 
is truth—indivisible truth 
failures of the 


scholars of many lands conceive it. 
fundamental 
-teaching the land as 
The substance is 
The sustaining 
men 


well as its successes. 
a searching for causes. 
hope is a realization that every 
where have an ever-increasing stock of 
common notions. 

What kind of common notions? 

That great men and women are only 
common men and women plus pertinac- 
ity and good fortune. 

That the goal of the State is not ma- 
terial wealth, not military power, not 
authority over other States, but rather 
it is equality of opportunity, since out 
of that will come a power greater than 
that of wealth and military might, a 
power beyond all the meaner ambitions 
of statesmen. 


Prof. Potter 


HE very wording of the title, To- 
ward Fairer History Books, implies 
that history books now are not fair. 
Such an assumption, in turn, is unfair 
to that large group of men who, because 
they present the happenings of the past 
in a factual and impartial manner, are 
worthy of the designation “historian.” 
History books that are made use of in 
the average college and university are 
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CLARENCE S. PAINE 


He is librarian and professor at 
Beloit (Wis.) College, an author, 
and an active member of various 
literary and historical bodies. 


fair in that they present various sides of 


nite JUS questions i events. True: 
ill historians do not emphasize the same 
irticular point of view. But each his- 
rian, in setting forth his understand- 
4 r interpretation of past occur- 
rences, also gives a fair presentation of 
other possible viewpoints and judg- 
ment x makes mention of them. 
That this fairness and impartiality 
is some recognition is indicated by the 
fact that in history courses—mediaeval, 
moder? European, Canadian, British 
Commonwealth of Nations—offered at 


Waterloo College the history books used 
are 


texts written by men 
itizens of the United States of 


who presum- 
ably are (¢ 
men who are professors at uni- 
the U.S.A. And those books 
are published in the U.S.A. In making 
books, Waterloo 
College is not unique among institutions 


America 
versities in 


se of such history 


f 
OI 


higher learning in Canada. 

Surely if colleges and universities in 
one country make use of history books 
written by citizens of another country, 
as fair a 


as is hu- 


considered 
fact 


those texts can be 
presentation of histori al 
manly possible. 


While 


text 


the assumption that history 
in colleges and universities 


it may be that 


used 
are unfair is unjustified, 
that assumption is correct with regard 
books used 


to history in primary or 


secondary schools—or in any school sys- 
tem where politics play a dominant rdéle 


or even a leading part in selecting the 


women and men who prescribe what 
texts are to be where the 
teachers are not animated by the spirit 
In such 


used and 


of academic freedom cases 
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textbooks, those 


those who select the 
who do the teaching, are responsible to 
public will, responsive to popular opin 
ion. And p 


ypular might not 
permit select 


opinion 
ion of fair texts or the aca- 
demic freedom necessary to a true edu 


cation, but might insist that texts and 


teaching in history be 
will further 

If such a ¢ 
munity or 


such that they 
national propaganda. 


ondition exists in a com- 


a country, the complete rem- 
edy does not lie the 


within power of 


historians, for the texts prepared by 
historians are 


by 
remedy rests largely in the hands of the 


ignored and those written 


are selected The 


propagandists 


voters who elect school boards or ele 


representatives who in turn appoint 


commissions or departmental officials to 


administer the educational system I 
the women and men elected or ap 


pointed to such positions of trust and 


responsibility regard the teaching of 
history as an opportunity to inculcate 


national propaganda, there is not much 


that historians 


can do about it excep 
raise their voices in protest, suff he 
economic pressure of loss of I 


cause they will not acquiesce, and, 


even in extremes, accept the martyrdom 
of concentration camp, torture, or exile. 


“But,” you ask, “how can a citizen 


judge if those who select the histor’ 


texts used 


in the schools in any commu- 


nity, any country, are actually selec 


a fair text?” The test is simple: if 


history texts used in your community 


present your nation as always having 


been right, perfect, and altruistic in 


every action; if they pretend your coun- 
try has never made any blunders, has 
selfish 


never been actuated by motives, 


has never suffered the slightest reverse 


in-wartare—then that 


presentation of historical fact 
No individual is perfect. If any indi 
vidual tries to pretend to himself that 


he is perfect, then he becomes a hypo 


} 


crite. Similarly, no group of individuals 


is perfect no country is perte t If 


a history text used in the schools of any 
country pretends that that country 

perfect, it is not worthy of the designa 
tion of “history book,” but should clear! 


be labelled “national propaganda.” 


Dr. Pidgeon 
HAT I object to in 


tories 1s 


school his 


not 


that they tell the ac 


tual fact , even about battles, but 


» and vilify opponents. 
In the City of Quebec 


Stands a monu 


and the 


Montcalm, 


worth cou! 


and who 
each other at the 
Battle of the Plains A 


in that spirit would 


history written 


preserve for the 


child the heroic actions of the repre 


sentatives of his country and thereby 


feed his loy iltv. but it would do so with 
out depreciating the loyalty of people in 
other nations 


Harm is done by his 


tories that boast of a nation’s victorie 
and whitewash 


\ Food 


describe and 


defeats 
will 
to condemn r 
the 


go beyond 


historian not hesitate to 


ascality when 
manifested, as in recent wat 
will 
He 


express 


such surface 


things will enter into, interpret 


and the great devotions. that 


underlie wars, then estimate their worth 


in the light of the present and future 


Every war, whatever may be the al 


leged cause, is the result of a conflict of 


fundamental ideas and ideals, and the 


Bettman Archi 








THE BATTLE of Lundy's Lane, in the War of 1812 between Britain and the United States 
Some Canadian historians call it victory for British arms; not so say many U.S.A. books 
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Anybody can make history. Only a great man can write it.— 
Oscar Wilde (1891). 


History is simply a piece of paper covered with print; the main 
thing is still to make history, not to write it—Bismarck. 


History is something that never happened, written by a man who 
wasn’t there.—Anon. 


Histories are as perfect as the Historian is wise, and is gifted with 
an eye and a soul,—Carlyle. 


The history of the world is the record of a man in quest of his 


A nation-wide survey, conducted by the New York Times, shows 
that 82 percent of the institutions of higher learning in the United 
States do not require the study of United States history for the 
undergraduate degree.—Benjamin Fine in the New York Times 
(June 21, 1942). 


When a history contains no lies it is always 
tedious.— Anatole France (1881). : 


Failure will compel us to drink the cup of hu. 
miliation even to the bitter dregs of having our 
history written by New England historians.—Con. 
gress of the Confederate States of America during 
American Civil War. 





History can well be written only in a free country.—Voltaire. 


No history or other book shall be used . . . which falsifies facts 
regarding the War of Independence or the War of 1812, or which 
defames other nations’ founders or misrepresents the ideals and 
causes for which they struggled and sacrificed, or which contains 
propaganda favorable to any foreign government.—Wisconsin law 
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she is no invalid.- 


enough American history. 
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daily bread and butter.—Hendrik W. van Loon. 


History is now an organic whole. The affairs of 
Italy and Africa are intermingled with those of 
Asia and Greece, and 
—Polybius (125 B.C.) 


You needn’t fear to handle the truth roughly, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


American high schools, said Mr. Frank J. Loesch, do not teach 
“Boys and girls,” 
maturity knowing little or nothing about democracy or the great 
er mae A of the American people.”—Hearst newspaper (April 5, 


; ji Spare George’s little hatchet! 
all ‘move to one end. For training children painlessly (: 
No other tale can match it! f 
A small boy prone to telling lies ' 


he added, “reach 


Because the truth’s a bother, 
Drinks in the yarn, with staring eyes, (. : 
About his country’s father. i ¢ 
Oh spare the cherry tree for youth, : 

Historian, if you’re able. 
History doubtless needs the truth, 
But parents need the fable! 
—From Savannah (Ga.) Rotary. / 


(passed shortly after World War 1). 
Spare That Cherry Tree 


Historian, spare that cherry tree, 











great majority of those on either side 
are not rascals, but, like Wolfe and 
Montcalm, fight and give their 
lives for what they consider is the true 


even 


interpretation of reality. 

History books often cause children to 
feel that those who fought on our side 
had a courage and a loyalty quite differ 
ent from the courage and loyalty of 
those who struggled against them. Yet 
I recall how, as a boy, I was impressed 
by the impartiality of Bryce’s History of 
the United States. Britisher though he 
was, Bryce described Britain’s mistakes 
and the wrongs she perpetrated with 
perfect calmness and clarity, but he also 
elicited the deeper principles that under- 
lay the wars between that country and 
the United States. 

Too many histories used in schools 
are not written that way. They instil! 
in the mind of the child a prejudice 
against other nations. We do well to 
remember that impressions made in the 
adolescent age and even before it are 
much more lasting than any made after 
it. The ancient Greeks put this fact in 
a proverb, saying that the earthen jar 
long bears the perfume with which it 
was impregnated when it was new. 

Years ago this truth was brought 
home to me in Chicago by a Rotarian, 
honored with high position in Rotary 
International. I asked him what was 
his greatest difficulty in thinking inter- 
nationally, and he answered quickly: 

“The histories I studied at school. My 
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greatest difficulty in developing friend- 
ship and goodwill toward Britain, for 
example, has been the attitude toward 
Britain which was instilled into my boy- 
hood mind by my school histories. These 
impressions seem to have been cut in so 
deeply that only by gigantic efforts have 
I overcome them in a measure. I may 
never be able to do it completely.” 

What can we do to get fairer history 
books? This question was discussed by 
Rotarians as far back as 1931, when, 
with World War I still fresh in memory, 
we held our Convention in a former 
enemy country at Vienna. The Rotary 
Clubs of Montreal and Halifax, Canada, 
had proposed a Resolution asking Ro- 
tarians to survey school texts in their 
respective countries and subsequently 
to report on any “mischievous and mis- 
leading information” they contained. 

It was said that we Rotarians are not 
educational experts and that we should 
leave the problem to the experts. But I 
had consulted a number of experts, and 
they had told me, “We have a public 
sentiment to deal with; we cannot go 
beyond it.” So I contended then, as I 
do now, that we can help educate the 
public to accept and to demand history 
books that are fair. With public senti- 
ment behind them, the professional edu- 
cationalist who knows what is wrong 
and what is right will have support for 
histories that create the international- 
mindedness needed to solve the prob- 
lems of the world. 


The Resolution proposed at Vienna 
was rejected, but the idea behind it has 
not died. In 1933 the Rotary Club of 
Valparaiso, Chile, urged a prize contest 
for the best history of the Western 
Hemisphere, with emphasis on the pa- 
cific achievements of the various na- 
tions. The p-soposal was discussed by 
the Pan American Conferences and Min- 
isters of Education and at the Latin- 
American Assembly at Rotary’s San 
Francisco Convention in 1938, but has 
not as yet been realized. The 1944-45 
Aims and Objects Committee o: Rotary 
International reminded the Board that 
the Fourth Object of Rotary would be 
advanced “if the school children of all 
countries were provided with an accu- 
rate and unbiased history of all countries 
rather than a glorified account of the 
their own country and a 
prejudiced history of other countries.” 

So the discussion goes on in Rotary, 
as well as in other circles. I hope that 
it will continue, for it is only through 
such a process that the public will be 
awakened to the need and thereby pre- 
pare the way for acceptance of history 
books that apply the Golden Rule. 


history of 


Prof. Paine 


HERE is no argument that the “fair- 
est” history books are to be de- 
sired. The question is, what con- 
stitutes the “fairest” historical writing? 
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WASHINGTON, March 19 








It is natural for a good man to love his country and his friends, 














a (1941)—Thirteen school textbook and to hate the enemies of both. But when he writes history he must 
ee publishers, meeting here with John abandon such feelings, and be prepared to praise enemies who de- 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- serve it and to censure the dearest and most intimate friends. 
missioner of Education, agreed yester- —Polybius (125 B. C.). 
4 day to feature Latin America more a , ; <P : 
widely and accurately in geography Revision of New York City s textbooks, as well as those in other 
and history books used in the United school systems of the country, to eliminate biased references to 
States.—News dispatch. the Negroes and other minority groups was urged yesterday by 
L the fath : Justice Hubert T. Delaney, of the Domestic Rela- 
: DIOGENES struc ° Pie we Little pitchers have big ears.—Eng- tions Court.—New York Times (January 23, 1944). 
when the son swore.—Surron. Ji; proverb (1546). 
' ; Chase prejudices out of the door and they return 
If you changed at birth all the babies of one country for those through the window.—Frederick the Great (1771). 
of another, they would grow up patriots of their land of education. 
: —H. G. Wells. In 1890 the International Peace Bureau passed a 
resolution favoring textbook revision. The Women’s 
Pocket History . . ; . 
; ? — International League for Peace and Freedom, at 
(For use in schools in every country in Europe) “)\\\ - “ ~ : - 
- : : a oct _— Zurich in 1919, proposed setting up an interna- 
3 ——is the finest country in the world. : . : ; SS 
, tional committee to do this. In 1921 the Carnegie Endowment 
Its culture is the oldest. . ase : : 
, the bravest for International Peace started a two-volume inquiry on the sub- 
Its i be acoaie p haere ject. In 1922 the International Institute for Intellectual Co- 
a oo “Wal operation established a section for “School Textbook Revision.” 
It’s the most truly civilized. : “a : : : 
. , . Complaints against two French geographies and one Belgian history 
Its language is the most beautiful. 
i lie te were made to this body, and the books were subsequently re- 
Its traditions, customs, and ways of life, the best. ° . : : ; : 
- . . wane =e vised. Some Governments, notably China, voluntarily revised their 
Whenever its warriors charged, the enemy always ran away. a “ : ee ae 
: textbooks. Finland’s war history was replaced by a “History of 
(*Fill in the name of your country, if you still have one.) a nse ly pee tory ace 
. Dublin Opinion (1940) Civilization.” Uruguay appointed a commission of experts to ex- 
P * amine its histories. In 1933 Brazil and Argentina adopted a treaty 
Peoples and government have never learned anything from for textbook revision to delete a 0 
history, or acted on principles deductible from it.—Hegel (1832). may tend to excite in the defenseless f | 
minds of the young an aversion for any ~ 
Widespread incorrect teaching regarding the meaning of “race” other American State.” In 1937 French C+ R05 
exists in 66 percent of 166 textbooks used in typical American and German history-professor associations 
schools, the American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual agreed on 39 points concerning World Co 
Freedom charged in announcing a broad educational campaign War I and urged teachers to follow them. ~~ = } 
against unscientific teaching of race problems.—From Science News Bernice D. Gestie (Condensed from 
Letter (September 9, 1939). School and Society, December 4, 1937). Jacques meets Fritz 
sg 
fair’ we mean a purely objective root in post-Napoleonic Europe, in the of what some will call biased historical 
pilation of the events of history, of | philosophy of the German Hegel and writing, then let us face the fact that 
: which the most perfect examples are others, the “new history” substituted while the historian seeks objectivity, 
such books as Ploetz’s Epitome of His- “objectivity” and “synthesis.” there will be others, with motives less 
tory, then the problem is simplified. But This new approach presupposes that idealistic than his, who will not hesitate 
any body of knowledge uncontrolled most readers of history are able to in- to seize upon the “facts of history” to 
and undirected by a positive philosophy __ terpret the facts of history in the light “prove” their point 
can lead only to chaos. of modern problems, or that history, The fairest history is that of which 
It might even be argued by the pro- whether interpreted or not, serves no Wwe can say with conviction, as has 
ponents of the “new history” that what purpose for the future. Either assump- George Fort Milton in his review of 
I shall propose as the fairest history tion is fallacious. If history cannot Randall's Lincoln the President: 
books are the unfairest. The imposition serve us well in planning for the future, “In the best of senses, this is an objec- 
So aay nee + es ” hateunt . tive study. ... Dr. Randall is a pains- 
of the “scientific method” upon histori- then it has no place beyond the musty gD ? Pee 
l h in the 19th Century, the } benicienl O th taking philosopher, not a poet. 
Cal researcn 1 © i l e ’ isters > ¢ t arle Ss. ne corre 
) i i f* . tl eee owe Somes o : This does not mean that he puts a 
tar a ¢ , storians ‘sy ies ‘ ; :¢ : <=" earmvre tha 
later a loption by historians . syntne other hand, if history is to serve the column of facts on paper and then 
sis,” “objectivity, re-creation of the future, it must rise above pure objectiv- scrupulously refrains from adding them 
past,” as the ultimate in historical jty, Modes of human thought—tradi- up and giving the sum of their intend 
thought and writing, have obscured the tion—are not readily changed by the ment. He is one of those historians who 
~ true function of history. Purpose has introduction of purely objective evi- does not hesitate to draw the moral 
become subordinate to method. Too dence. Witness our failure to abolish ae o ee gcae - pry eget an act 
_ . . ‘ ) s ro as she r jj » Ss ems it, 
many historians have shown themselves the concept of white-gentile racial and of his hero as shabby if he so deem 
unwilling nable to provide a moral li cantew toe 2 ide di or to break new ground to show the 
InW1iiin or uns > tO “OV é ‘eligi 3 s rior r DV e wide dis- iS 
ing i Une I sone religious superiority by th tragic consequences of a_ well-inten- 
interpretation of the ccOneS, po semination of infallible scientific evi- tioned error of judgment. .. . 
cal, social, and spiritual forces which dence to the contrary. Life without a philosophy is not hu- 
have brought about the great events of Until such time as our own people’ man life. No nation without a philoso 
history. and the peoples of the world shall attain phy based upon Christian ideals, by 
Synthesis, objectivity , re-creation of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual ca- whatever name, has survived to prog- 
- the past, have resulted in synthetic his- pacity which w ill enable them to make ress. History must demonstrate this 
& tory. In the first place, the attempt to their own valid interpretations of objec- fact. To demonstrate requires inter 
: re-create the past is based upon the tive fact, it behooves historians to at- pretation. Interpretation admits of bias, 
F| fallacious assumption that the past can tain and promulgate a positive philoso- but history will thereby serve a just 
; be re-created. It cannot. In the sec- phy based upon Christian ideals of in- cause which through pure objectivity 
% ond place, a major factor leading to the ternationalism—the ideals of Rotary— it cannot serve. The true historian must 
3 concept of the “new history” was the supported by the evidence from history. be a scientist in his search for and eval- 
reaction against the nationalistic history Bolingbroke would have called it “phil- uation of evidence. He must be a phi- 
‘ of the 19th Century. For the fervid, na- osophy teaching by experience.” If we losopher (and could well be a poet) in 
fg tionalistic, political history which took cannot accept that argument in behalf telling the story. 
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@ Cleaned Air. In postwar homes, fac 
tories, theaters, and even passenger 
cars, the air may be as clean as in the 
Maine woods—cleaner, perhaps. In cars 
equipped with electrostatic air cleaners, 
cinders, soot, and roadbed dust will be 
removed before the air goes through 
the air-conditioning system. Tobacco 
smoke will no longer annoy nonsmok- 
ers. Every car can be a smoking car. 
An experimental car on an Eastern 
railroad is being equipped with a spe- 
cially built unit designed to go just 
under the roof. A simple and positive 
system of washing dirt from the plates 
at the end of the run has been devised. 
With the car cleared continually of 
smoke and other dust, the heating prob 
lem is greatly simplified, for it will not 
be necessary to exhaust the air from 
the car to such a great extent because 
more of the air can be recirculated and 
the amount of cold take-up air to be 
heated can be greatly reduced. 


@ Faster Peeling. The regular lye-bath 
method of peeling potatoes, turnips, 
parsnips, and the like can be speeded 
up nearly one-half by the addition of a 
suitable wetting agent to the lye bath. 
The ordinary sodium lauryl sulphonate 
is the one said to be the most widely 
used. 


@ Plugger-Upper. With a mastic 
strip seems to have arrived the so- 
lution for any minor calking job, 
whether it be the crack above the 
bath tub or sealing against insects, 
heat, cold, or dust. The strip seals 
any hole, can be painted over, and 
adheres to any surface. It is cheap, 
quite permanent, and a very useful 
addition to any kitchen or work- 
shop. 


@ Vat Farming. The food equivalent 
of crops of a 1,000-acre farm:can be 
produced in a 10-foot vat. This means, 
first of all, that any such thing as a 
food shortage can only be the result 
of ignorance or bad management. The 
new meaty-flavored food yeasts are, of 
course, the thing that makes this pos- 
sible. They are not only the richest 
known food source of B vitamins, but 
their protein content is twice that of 
meat. Millions of pounds of this yeast 
residue have annually been thrown 
away in America, but in a nine-month 
period in 1944 more than 300 million 
dry yeast tablets were purchased for 
Lend-Lease. Food yeast may be grown 
either as “primary yeast” just for the 
yeast itself, or for brewing, in which 
case beer is the primary product and 
yeast a by-product. For use as human 
food, this by-product yeast must first 
be “debittered”—that is, the taste of 
the hops must be removed. This “de- 
bittered” yeast is practically tasteless; 
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nonalcoholic, of course; contains 40 to 
50 percent protein and 25 percent car 
bohydrate; and is very rich in vitamin 
B, calcium, iron, and phosphorus. By 
the addition of small amounts of sodium 
glutamate, it may be given the meat 
flavor so much used by the Chinese in 
their cookery. 


® Polythene. The flame-spraying meth- 
od previously used to apply coatings of 
metal is now being employed for the 
application of polythene plastic. Films 
of polythene so applied are tough, high- 
ly impermeable, and provide a high de- 
gree of protection against grime, chem 
icals, and corrosive agents. Polythene 
is the name of a new series of plastics 
produced by the polymerization of ethy- 
lene gas under pressure. It has unus 
ual water resistance and high electrical 
insulation properties, and is particularly 
suitable for use in high-frequency and 
high-voltage equipment. These proper- 
ties also make it outstanding for water- 
proofing, corrosionproofing, gasketing, 
containers, and sheeting for packaging. 


@ Penicillin Lozenges. As soon as the 
doctors give the prescriptions, drug- 
gists can make up gelatin lozenges 
containing penicillin. A strong gelatin 
solution, flavored and sweetened if 
desired, is mixed with appropriate 
amounts of penicillin solution after the 
gelatin is cooled and about to set. In 
this way one can avoid heating the 
penicillin solution. When dissolved in 
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THIS generator for a 32-volt lighting system 
will charge batteries in a wind as low as 
five miles an hour. The blades are air foils 
that are pulled, rather than pushed, around 
by the wind. The unit makes possible 
electricity in homes miles from power lines. 


the mouth, the lozenges have been 
found most effective in combating strep 
tococcus sore throat, trench mouth, and 
similar throat and mouth infections. 


@ Smaller ’Scope. Early electron mi- 
croscopes were of giant size. Now a 
suitcase-size microscope has been an- 
nounced that is portable, weighing only 
78 pounds complete with power unit. It 
can be plugged into any standard 110 
volt outlet, and is cheap enough for any 
laboratory to use. 


@ Subsoil Tillage. Turning the soil 
over by plowing it is coming to be 
recognized as bad farm practice. 
Recognizing this fact, two of Amer- 
ica’s largest farm-implement com- 
panies have introduced an entirely 
new tillage device which consists of 
V-shaped cutters that run a few 
inches below the surface, pulveriz- 
ing the soil and cutting off all weed 
growth. All the rubbish and plant 
residues, however, remain as 2 
mulch on top of the soil to protect 
it from the compacting forces of 
rain and snow, and at the same 
time they prevent its drying out. 
These new cultivators will cover a 
much greater acreage per day, and 
require much less tractive power te 
pull them. 


@ Lighting Still in Infancy. Man-made 
light falls far short of the achievements 
of Nature. It is estimated that if all the 
electric-light bulbs in the United States 
were gathered together and burned at 
once, the light produced would cover 
less than two square miles with the 
equivalent of noontime sunshine. In 
the first carbon-filament lamps, but three 
lumens of light were obtained for each 
watt of electricity consumed. With gas- 
filled tungsten-filament lamps, 15 lu- 
mens per watt were achieved. Soon the 
light level was raised to 20 lumens— 
about the top for incandescent bulbs. 
Present-day vapor lamps—in which free 
electrons are put to work instead of 
merely made to dance—give as much 
as 65 lumens per watt. While the cost 
of electricity has fallen and lighting de- 
vices have become more efficient, light- 
ing can still be considered in its infancy. 


@ Magnesium Furniture. Since mag- 
nesium weighs less than one-fourth as 
much as iron, manufacturers have long 
dreamed of the possibility of using it 
for making furniture. Its high cost and 
the possibility of oxidation have mostly 
prevented this practical utilization in 
the past. Now, however, it has become 
so cheap that it costs only twice as 
much as iron, and by a new anodizing 
process, it can be coated and colored in 
one operation, producing a more beau- 
tiful and lasting finish. You may ex- 
pect, therefore, to see magnesium fur- 
niture become common soon. Not only 
can so much more be made per pound, 
even than with aluminum, but it has 
greater strength and stiffness as well. 
* * * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Christmas Althoug he calen- 


and frequent rambles over the hills. It 
holiday in 20 years for 


The trail led to TRAIL, 
B. C., Canapa, for 
SPOKANE, WaASH., Ro- 


tarians and their ladies recently, and 


Came Early lar showed that was the first 
. Christmas was still some of the guests. 
; off, 70 Danish Rotarians 
é es might easily have been Spokane Makes 
nerwise en they were Trip to Trail 
Rotary ( » of HALSING- 
S ,. The i tional inter- 
ng, which brought members 


bs to the host city, ity. 
of thanks which featured 
Ip given Denmark during the 

Then a HALsINGBoRG Rotar- 


n packages for the guests 


Danish Clu 
expressions 





ians. Now 


ning coffe 


igarettes, 


they found it led to congenial hospital- 
After a pleasant intercity meeting 


mock amateur show 


broadcast, many of the guests were en- 
tertained in the homes of Trait Rotar- 
they 
to the opportunity of renew ing acquaint- 


are looking forward 


ances—in SPOKANE. 


Speaking of 


Twas a Change of Doubts were ex- number of them 
‘cene for Blind pressed by workers restrictions on 
for the blind when been eased. 
I \ND, Rotariar isked if they bers of five 
Club cou take a party W ARRENSBURG, 
ersons awa a holiday, 
nunity S Committee the first of its 
unyway and proved it could 
( The blind men and women V-J Day the 


ansp yrted by bus 
shire for a 
routines 
a day, con- 
me by the blind themselves— 


} | ] spot in 8) 
rejoicing in 


ipie WeeK Wally 


yur square me 
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AHMEDABAD, India, Rotarians are shown (above) 
celebrating V-J Day by distributing alms. Vari- 
ous Committee Chairmen are pictured (right), in- 
cluding H. A. Khan (seated third from left), col- 
lector and Chairman of the District War Committee. 
Total funds gathered for the event: 40,000 rupees. 
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intercity 


CLINTON, 


AHMEDABAD, 
the event was celebrated for a full week, 
with local Rotarians playing an impor 


meetings, the 
is swelling, now that 


gasoline and food have 
Two-thirds of the 
Missouri 


mem- 
Clubs—SEDALIA, 
BOONVILLE, and 


MARSHALL—attended a recent gathering, 
kind since the war. 


The end of the war 


Ahmedabad Way with Japan was the 


occasion of genuine 
INDIA, where 


tant role in celebra- 
tion plans. There was 
a grand carnival fea- 
turing music, magic, 
mimickry, acrobatics, 
dancing, free refresh- 
ments, and fireworks. 
There was a tea party 
for Indian soldiers and 
their families. Food 
was given to the po- 
lice and excise forces 
and their families, and 
to prisoners in a near- 
by jail; free cinema 
shows were arranged 
for the troops. One 


ce, = IRs sea 


a 


46 


and cloth 


alms 


Rotarian gave away 
worth more than 20,000 rupees (about 
$6,000 U.S.A.); and a football mat 

with the Royal Air Force and the mil 
tary pitted against the police and civ 

guards marked the termination of a 
successful and enjoyable celebration 


week (also see cut). 


‘G.l.s' Learn Way merican “G, I. Joe 
around Old Cathay St@tioned in the vi 


cinity of KUNMIN 
CHINA, have undoubtedly felt the influ 
ence of Rotary—if they have visited the 
local Red Cross club 
KUNMING Rotarian 


Every evening a 
spends several hou 
there answering the G.I. Joes’ questions 
about the city and China. 

A Lift for Tots In appreciati yn of 
of Fallen Heroes ‘he service rendered 


their country by sol 


diers and sailors who gave their lives 
in battle, members of the Rotary Club 
of SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, are e 

deavoring to help the children of the 
fallen servicemen by 
with guardians of the tots, and in some 


keeping in touch 


cases serving as sponsors, to help guide 
them later in their careers. 
being made to carry on the program for 


Plans are 


as many years as the service may be 
needed. ... The Rotary Club of BuLa 
WAYO, SOUTHERN RuHopeEsIA, is working 
along similar lines 


United States Navy 
Day, 1945, has en- 
tered the pages of 
history, but it will live long in the 
memories of the Navymen guests of the 
Rotary Club of CrisroBaL, CANAL ZONE— 
CoL6n, PANAMA. Members of the Club at 
“the crossroads of the world” will cher- 
ish the memory too, for on the day that 
guests of honor were wearers of the 
blue, tribute was paid to 22 former Club 
members who served in the United 


Navy Day at 
‘The Crossroads’ 
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Photo: Institution for the Chinese Blind 





THESE blind Chinese soldiers are learning to make bamboo mats and furniture (also see item). 


States Navy (one of whom was killed 
in action at Pearl Harbor) A Navy 
glee club provided a musical program. 


Two five-year scholar- 
ships to the Univer- 
sity of Liége (Bel- 
gium) have been obtained by one of the 
members of the International Relations 
Committee of the Rotary Club of Mex- 
1co City, Mexico. Including all expenses, 
they are to be given to students of poor 
Mexican families, with the understand- 
ing that upon finishing their studies 
they return to Mexico and give five 
years’ service to the country. Efforts are 
also being made to obtain four two-year 
scholarships for study in Europe. 


Mexican Youths 
to See Europe 


After the Meeting If the world in the 
Newtown Knew neighborhood of 
NEWTOWN, CONN., is 
not familiar with the contents of the 
United Nations Charter, it is not the 
fault of the local Rotary Club—nor the 
press. The Rotary Club recently held a 
United Nations Charter night meeting 
when Grove Patterson, a Rotarian news 
paper editor of ToLepo, OHIO, was the 
speaker. Members of the press were 
guests at a dinner which preceded the 
program. 
Oh Boy, Oh The way the crowds 
Boy, Oh Boy! take to the musical 


offerings of the Sac 
ramento Convention Ensemble, spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Sacra- 
MENTO, CALIF., is something to write 
home about. And that is just what 
they do. The ensemble (see cut) per- 
formed at a recent Rotary intercity 
meeting in SAN FRANCISCO, and the ap- 
plause was “terrific’—many of the mem- 
bers following up with fine letters of 
appreciation to the SacraAMENTO Club. 
The musical organization, made up of 
local girls (many still in school), has 
been trained to entertain conferences 
and conventions in California's capital 
city. 


The Eyes Have It Located in the most 


in Chungking densely populated 
area of CHUNGKING, 


Cuina, is an eye clinic recently estab- 
lished by the local Rotary Club. Crowds 
of trachoma patients are treated daily, 
and countless persons are saved by. its 
work of health education through post- 
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Photo: Rock Island Argus 
START ‘EM off with a bell! That's the 
suggestion for ‘dads’ of new Rotary Clubs 
and it comes from three Illinois Clubs—Mo- 
line, East Moline, Rock Island—which gave 
the dinner-caller pictured above to the new 
group recently organized at near-by Erie. 





ers, pamphlets, and lectures. .. . In t} 
meantime, some 700 young Chinese s¢ 
diers, blinded in war, find hope at tl 
Government-built institute at Wu Tu» 
CHIAO, where they are taught useful o 
cupations (see cut). 


Several hundre 
farmers attended 

recent Farmers’ Da 
activity sponsored by the Rotary Clu 
of STATESVILLE, N. C., participated in v: 
rious educational features, including a 
inspection tour of a freezer-locker pla1 
a feed-drier plant, and a condensed-mi 
factory. There were also a ball gam 
a “speaking” program, and time for pi 
nic festivities. Two weeks later, appr 
ciative farmers entertained members « 
the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and the 
ladies as a “thank-you” for that ar 
previous farmers’ events sponsored | 
the city groups. 


... Then It Was 
Turn About 


As do Rotary Club 
in other parts an 
ports, the one ii 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT., CANADA, ha 
many activities demanding top atte: 
tion. One of the projects of which it 
members are proudest is the annua 
crippled-children clinic, which has beer 
held for the past 24 years. At its recent 
clinic 43 new cases were added, bringin; 
the total to be examined to 71. ... An 
other youth project is the Club’s annua 
banquet for farm youth of the district 


Club at ‘Soo’ 
Finds Much to Do 


Through a_ project 
put into operation in 
the local high schoo 
this year, the Rotary Club of BouLpErR 
CoLo., is bulldozing barriers out of the 
paths for high-school seniors. The proj 
ect calls for vocational and business 
standards conferences between Rotar 
ians and students, the purpose being t: 
introduce each youth to the idea of his 
social responsibility in his lifework as 
expressed in various craft, trade, and 
professional codes of ethics and stand- 
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Boulder Smooths 
Road for Youths 





SACRAMENTANS suggest that other Rotary Clubs sponsor musical groups like this (see item). 
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yximately 25 
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$126,000 for 
Canada’s Future 


> .. . 
.otary 


lub of WINNIPEG, 


_ CANADA, went to the aid of a local 

or boys whicl eives youths 

the entire Province At that time 

need was for $30,000. With the 

g of the years, the old structure 
become crowded and outmoded. 
Coming to the rescue, the Rotary Club 


ffered to raise $125,000 for a new build- 

campaign closed with total 

tributions bulging ove the top, ex- 
$126,000 (see cut 


yne should ask 


Here's Why of If ar 


a $500,000 ‘Y’ how it happens that 
the new YMCA in 
yO! MAss., will a half-million- 


project instead of a lesser struc- 
intended, most any mem- 
local Rotary Club can supply 


Four years ago a commit- 


nally 


t yf HOLYOKE busine —Rotarians 
eg the “Y’’ campaign which cul- 
I an aggregat yntribution of 
$10 for every man, won and child in 

it’ of 50.000 
Pick ‘Rotarian SANTA CLARA, 
of the Day’ Cal Rotary Club 
is p in a plan 
ss to develop members and 
reat deal to the weekly pro- 
he same tin Each week a 
) selected a e “Rotarian of 
ind is called upon for a five- 
! <, in whicl brings in as 
possible about his own Rotary 

la fication 


proved—ex- 


That, We Should W 


Have Seen cept that people have 
more fun than any- 

clear, but at the recent soft- 

ba st betweet totary Club 
and Kiwanis teams SENACA FALLS, 
N. ich team was outfitted in “top- 
per f another day, contributed by a 
local merchant. The Rotarians won the 


game 12 to 0 without taking their hats 
off 
Clubs Team to During the war years 
Cheer Vets when countless con- 
voys steamed from 
the harbor at HALirax, N. S., CANADA, 
the local Rotary Club found many a 
chance to cheer servicemen. Now, with 


wounded veterans returning, opportu- 
even greater. Recently the 
Club hired a bus and took 30 wounded 
men to KENTVILLE, some 80 miles 
Rotarians and a number 
ompanying them 
The KENTVILLE Rotary Club 
ned the g p royally, and that 
vere back home, 
one of the finest 
oyed since before the war. 


nities are 


service 
away, several 
of young ladies ac 
(see cut) 
entertal 
night when the “vet 
they declared the da 
they had en 


Flin Flon Flings The Rotary Club of 


Felicitations FLIN FLON, MAN., 

Canapba, found a good 

way to spur international understand- 
JANUARY, 1946 


sent out 700 letters of 
greeting to Rotary Clubs, most of them 
in the United Kingdom. To 22 Clubs in 
Great I sent phono- 
graphic recordings giving a description 
of the Club, the community and its in- 
dustry, etc that they be sent 


sritain were also 


asking 
on to other Clubs. 
— The student-guesi 
oung ut Ihey 
Know Rotary program conducted 


by the Rotary Club 
of Kansas CitTy, Kans., has a “follow 
through” for an entire year. Every 
week the Club is host to an outstanding 


lad from one of the local high schools, 


selected because of scholarship, athlet- 


ics, and school activities. The youths 


are given an opportunity to meet Rotar 
ians their work. Then 


and learn of 


for the 
touch through 


tion to THE | 


next 12 months they keep in 


the Club's gift subscrip 


LOTARIAN 


Two More Clubs rw . 
Reach 25th Year Clubs wil 


milestone du 
ing January. Congratulations to them! 
They are Forr: CITy ARK., and Dt 
FIANCE, OHIO 


Here's One ‘Mess’ m 
That's Good News Ment at Boys’ Rane! 


ear AMARII in tl 
Texas Panhandle (see THE Rorarian for 
April, 1943), is a spacious mess hall and 
kitchen—built through the coéperatior 


and enthusiasm of AMARILLO Rotarian 
It is complete with refrigeration roon 
dining room Cont ed on page 58) 








FIVE FIGHTERS who saw rugged service 
with Brazil's famed contingent in Italy are 


MORE THAN $126,000 is represented by 
the bit of paper changing hands in this 
photo. That amount was raised in the larg- 


PHYSICAL discomforts were forgotten for the 
day by the veterans at a military hospital 
at Halifax, N. S., Canada, when the Ro- 


here shown with their 
the Rotary Club of 


homecoming hosts at 
Pelotas, in Brazil 





Photo: White 
est fund-raising campaign for Community 
Service ever undertaken by the Rotary Club 
of Winnipeg, Man., Canada (also see item). 





Halifax and Kentville got 
together and sponsored an all-day outing 
with young lady guests (also see item). 


tary Clubs of 





























Bseusry. Rotary’s 1946 Interna 
tional Assembly will be held at New 
Ocean Housé, Swampscott, Mass., May 
27-31, according to an announcement by 
T. A. Warren, of Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, President of Rotary International 
The Assembly enables the Board of Di- 
rectors and international Committee 
Chairmen and the Incoming District 
Governors to confer and plan coopera- 
tively the Rotary program for the ensu 
ing year. Those designated, for official 
participation will receive invitation in 
due course. 


Welcome Back! It was heart warm- 
ing, to say the least, to Rotarians of 
Junction City, Kans., to welcome back 
an honorary and former active member 
the other day. His name: GENERAL JON- 
ATHAN M. WAInwriGHT. The famous mil 
itary man, who had been released not 
so many weeks before from a Japanese 
prison camp. where he had been taken 
following the fall of Corregidor in 1942, 
put on his Rotary emblem. “Keep this 
around, so I can use it occasionally, 
when I come this way,” he said. GEN 
ERAL WAINWRIGHT Was an active member 
of the Club in 1935-36, when as a lieu 
tenant colonel he was stationed at near 
by Fort Riley. 


Bannerettes. Rotarians of Johannes- 
burg; South Africa, feel that they have 
been visited by the world’s meanest 
ief. Someone recently stole the Club's 
clock and its valued collection of Rotary 
bannerettes gathered over a period of 
24 years. Horace E. Bass, a Past Dis- 





RIDING IN a three-seated buckboard with 
Rotarian Coke Stevenson, Texas’ Governor, 
at the reins, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
now Chief of Naval Operations, passes down 
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trict Governor and a Johannesburg Ro- 
tarian, says that without the banner 
ettes. Rotary atmosphere seems to be 
lacking at Club gatherings. Expressing 
the hope that Rotary Clubs around the 
world might help it replace the col- 
lection, he said that the Johannesburg 
‘ub will gladly reciprocate as soon as 
supplies are again available. 


Authors. Dr. U. P. HEprRicK, an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Geneva, N. Y., and a former director of 
the New York Agriculture Experiment 
Station, has authored a number of books 
on agricultural subjects, the latest be- 
ing Grapes and Wines from Home Vine- 
yards (Oxford, $3.50). For a review of 
Dr. HEDrRICK’s book, see Books for Christ- 
mas, THE RorTaRIAN for December, 
1945. . . . ROTARIAN HArRy P. SMITH, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., professor of education 
at Syracuse University, is author of A 
New Cardinal Objective of American 
Education, being the J. Richard Street 
Lecture for 1945 (Syracuse University, 
50 cents) 


War Service. The nine-star service 
flag which hung in the home of Rotar- 
IAN AND Mrs. HERBERT W. HINEs, of 
Springfield, Ill. (see THE Rorarian for 
September, 1945, page 25), probably is 
the all-Rotarian record for war service. 
Other Rotarians with commendable rec- 
ords include CRAMMOND BapPTIsT, a Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Trois- 
Rivieres, Que., Canada, now Governor of 
Rotary’s 193d District, and his family. 
His son, two daughters, and son-in-law 
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the streets of Kerrville, Tex., in a parade 
before the largest crowd ever seen in Kerr 
County. The Admiral grew up there, and is 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club. 





NOTHING can stop a Rotary District Gov- 
ernor bent on visiting his Clubs. This was 
the way Governor Carlos Barnard, of Acu 
pulco, Mexico, and his party had to travel 
to get to one of his small hinterland units 
in District 23. That's fearless Senora Bar 
nard on the horse in the foreground 


are all in the service; his wife is active 
in Red Cross committee work; and he 
himself chairmanned five Victory Loan 
campaigns, all of which went over the 
top. ... Then there is PRESIDENT PAU! 
P. YopErR, of the Rotary Club of Sturgis 
Mich., and his family. He and his wife 
(a Red Cross nurse) were in World War 
I, and their two sons saw service in 
World War II. 


Honors. LYMAN L. HILL, of Evans 
ville, Ind., Chairman of the Magazine 
Committee of Rotary International, is 
the newly elected president of the Ame: 
ican Marketing Association for 1946. . . 
J. SALEM, a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Beirut, Lebanon, has _ been 
appointed Minister of the Interior ot 
Lebanon. RICHARD E. VERNOR, of 
Chicago, Ill., a Past Director of Rotary 
International, is the newly elected grand 
annotator of Sigma Chi fraternity. 


Dinner. T. A. WARREN, of Wolver 
hampton, England, President of Rotary 
International, was honored at a recent 
dinner party, tendered by Lorp HALIFax, 
Ambassador from Great Britain to the 
United States, in Washington, D.C. Also 
present from the British Embassy were 
J. BaLrour, H. B, BuTLER, J. H. MAGowAN, 
MICHAEL WRIGHT, GENERAL SIR WALTER 
VENNING, and Str Henry SELF. Other 
guests included SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE CLINTON P. ANDERSON (Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary International); SEcrRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE HENRY A. WALLACE; 
REPRESENTATIVE S. WATT ARNOLD, an hon 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Kirksville, Mo.; R. G. STEINMEYER, of 
College Park, Md., Governor of Rotary’s 
180th District; RoTary CLUB PRESIDENTS 
HENRY P. Hopkins, of Baltimore, Md., 
JouHN L. Tivney, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
FREEMAN W.SHELLY, of Philadelphia, Pa.., 
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RKE, of Richmond, Va., and 
HouLanp, of Wa ngton, D. C.; 
tESIDENTS Howarp S. LeRoy, of 
yn, D. C., and R=2GINALD COOMBE, 
England; PHILIP LOVE- 

be igo, IIL, Se of Rotary 
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Golden Wedding. When the Weekly 
t f the Rotary Club of Bingham- 


ton, N. Y., “wrote up” 
the re t golden wed- 
ding of ROTARIAN AND 
Mrs. Rospert A. THOMP- 
SON, it commented that 
‘OO years seem like a 


day.” ROTARIAN THOMP- 
SON has been a mem- 
» Club for 20 
years. He 
holds the flavoring-ex- 
classification, be- 
sident of an extract-manufac- 


FORSYTH, a 
b of Brainerd, 
is recently doubly honored for 
activities in behalf of Scouting. He 
l the Central 
and was given the 
ie latter being 
Scouting’s highest tributes. 


Another Beaver. HaAr.Ley 


+l, > % aD | 
ine Hotary ({ 


1 president of 
ta Council, 
Beaver award—tl 


Faithful Service. Diamond-studded 





yins were presented to HENRY 
RATH and WILLIAM F. EGAN, Treas- 
Secretary, respectively, of the 

Club of Elizabeth, N. J., at a 

to their unin- 
LOTARIAN 
f the Club’s three surviving 
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Leonardi 


A PHYSICIAN and _ surgeon in 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, Jost DOMINGO 
LEONARDI is a director of the Sur- 
gical and’ Maternity Hospital of 
Maracaibo and is an honorary con- 
sultant of the Chiquinquira Hos- 
pital of Maracaibo. He is also direc- 
tor of the Red Cross School for 
in that and he holds 
the rank of captain as a military 
physician. An honorary member of 
Medical Association of Argen- 
tina, Dr. Leonarpr is a member of 
the Indo-Latin College of Surgeons, 
and is president of the Institute of 
Natural Sciences of Maracaibo. “DI- 
RECTOR José” is a charter member 


Nurses city, 


the 
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charter members, has been Treasurer 
since it was organized in 1917 LOTARIAN 
EGAN became a member of the Club in 
1920, is now in his 23d consecutive term 


of offic eS. 


Personalizing Rotary. Like many an- 
other Rotarian, Vest C. Myers, Immedi- 
ate Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., has found that 
letter writing is a delightful way to 
personalize Rotary—and add an appre- 
ciable measure of international under- 
standing at the time. Last year 
he conducted a correspondence with 
officers of Rotary Clubs from all “cor- 
ners” of the world, and frequently read 
letters he received at Club meetings. 
“It brought the distant lands into our 
own Rotary dining room,” fellow mem- 
bers declared. 


same 


Going on 93. Rotarians of Waterville, 
Me., are wondering whether any Rotary 
Club in the United States has an honor- 
ary member older 
than GEorGE W. HINCK- 
LEY, who was 92 last 
July and who has held 
honorary membership 
in their Club since 
1921. Membership was 
granted him in recog- 
nition of long service 
to the youth of his 
country, especially as 
founder and active 
head of the Will Home 
ation, which he established in 1889. THE 
REV. HINCKLEY has edited and 
written most of the material for all but 
two issues of Good Will Record, a pub- 


Hinckley 


Good Associ- 


ROTARIAN 


and a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Maracaibo, which was or- 
ganized in 1938. He has served Ro- 
tary International as a District Gov- 
ernor and as a Committee member, 
and he is an alternate member on 
the Nominating Committee for Pres- 
ident of R. I. for 1946-47. 
Superintendent of schools in Mil- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Cart L. MILL- 
warp is also an instructor in the 
sucknell University School of Edu- 
cation. A native of Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania, he attended Bucknell 
and Columbia Universities. He is 
president of the Susquehanna Val- 
ley Area of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica—and has a Silver Beaver award 
for his outstanding work among the 
Scouts. Other activities sharing his 
attention include a directorship of 
the Milton YMCA; trusteeship of a 
tuberculosis sanitarium in Allen- 
wood, Pennsylvania; and member- 
ship on his local Selective Service 
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Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary’s international Board. More next month. 








MEET “Mau Tame Gah An Oie,” otherwise 
known as T. A. Warren, Rotary’s interna- 
tional President. The title, which means 
“great educator,” was recently bestowed 
upon him at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., when he became 
an honorary member of the Kiowa Indian 


tribe. They gave him the headdress, too. 
lication which began in 1888 as Boys’ 
Fund. He has also published 22 books 

International. The Central Office of 


Rotary’s Secretariat in Chicago, Ill, 1 
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board. “Director CarL” has been a 
member of the Rotary Club of Mil 
ton since 1920, and is a Past Presi- 
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dent. He has served Rotary Inter- 
national as District Governor (1934- 4 
35) and as a Committee member, 
and he is also an alternate member | 
of the Nominating Committee for 
President of R. I. for 1946-47. 
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St. Peter’s Church at Wolverhampton 


F during his busy year as Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, T. 
A. Warren feels the cherished 


scenes of home slipping from mem- 

ory, he has but to step to the en- 
| trance of his office at Rotary’s head 
*y quarters in Chicago, where, in 

photo mural size, hangs the picture 

you see here. Placed there by Ro- 
, tary friends as a surprise to “Tom,” 
| it’s a view of St. Peter’s Church in 
| oa al 





becoming more and more an “interna- 
tional” crossroads as the world returns 
to its prewar travel habits. During Oc- 
tober, for example, 78 Rotarians, 61 of 
them from Clubs within the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Ber- 
muda, visited headquarters. The others 
were from 13 different countries—Ar 
gentina, Australia, Chile, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, France, Hawaii, 
India, Lebanon, Mexico, Peru, the Phil- 
lippine Islands, and Venezuela. 


Appointees. Dr. GALEN JONES, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of East Orange, 
N. J., has been appointed head of the 
newly created Division of Secondary 
Education of the United States Office of 
Education. He has been principal of 
the East Orange High School since 1942. 
. - » DR. HENRY D. APPENZELLER, a Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, clergyman and a member 
of the local Rotary Club, who had spent 
23 years in Korea, has been appointed 
to return to that country as one of a 12- 
member economic mission which is 
being sent by the United States Depart- 
ment of State. His group will work 
with a political mission, and the two 
will advise the civil affairs section of the 
Allied Military Government in Korea. 


Speakers. It is as easy as opening a 
book for Program Chairmen of Rotary’s 
171st District to select speakers for their 
meetings. That is practically all they 
have to do, for a 17-page mimeographed 
list of available speakers and _ their 
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Wolverhampton — the President’s 
home town in England. 

The physical and spiritual heart 
of the town, the ancient landmark 
dates back to 994, when the church 
was founded by charter of the Lady 
Wulfrun, a relative of King Ethel- ba 
red II. (Wolverhampton, by the 
way, means “Wulfrun’s town.”) 
None of the present structure dates 
further back than the 13th Century. 
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topics from all Clubs in the District is 
at their fingertips. It was compiled by 
Past District GOVERNOR ARTHUR W. 
SMITH, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Rochester, N. Y., Chairman of the 


Speakers Exchange. 


Service. More evidence of the prac- 
ticability of “Service above Self” is 
contained in a bit of drama enacted 
in Narberth, Pa. Some weeks ago a 
Negro truck driver employed by RALPH 
S. Dunne, of Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pa., 
Governor of Rotary’s District 179 and 
head of a fuel company, was stricken 
with paralysis as he was about to em- 
bark on a vacation. It meant a trip to 
the hospital instead, and then back 





CONGRATULATIONS to Rotarian and Mrs. 
Thomas L. Youmans, of Osawatomie, Kans., 
upon their recent golden wedding anniver- 
sary. Rotarian Youmans has been a member 
of his Club 15 years, and holds the “cap- 
ital investments” classification in Rotary. 





home, partially paralyzed. The truck 
driver was so highly esteemed by the 
firm’s customers that six of them sent 
out letters to others asking for con 
tributions to allay worries that he might 
lose his home. More than $1,000 was 
received almost immediately, and the 
contributions are still pouring in. 


Elegy. A poetic picture of Rotary is 
presented in this verse which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Jerusalem, Pal- 
estine, Rotary bulletin. Signed by 
“J.S.M.,” it is, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN be- 
lieves, from the pen of Rotarian J. §. 
Morrison. Here it is: 

PRESIDENTIAL ELEGY 
The President in Rotary 
Talks first and hits the bell. 
He has some other tasks to do 
And, though they’re really very few, 
Should they exceed his quota, he 
Calls in the Board as well. 


The Secretary compiles with skill 
Attendance figures which 

He sends (encouraged, so I] find, 

By many booklets, firm but kind, 
Proceeding from Chicago, Ill.) 
To those across the Ditch. 


The Treasurer (a man of steel) 
Collects the dues. Alack, 

Not poverty nor long delay 

Can keep him off: for all must pay. 
Yet even he someday must feel 
Auditors on his track. 

The Program Secretary I cite 
Last but by no means least. 

He is seductive, full of guile. 

His predatory yet charming smile 
Lures helpless citizens to write 
Talks to conclude the feast. 


Rotarians, the Club’s a clock 
Of which the hands are these 
Your officers. The wheels within 
Which iove the hands are YOU. Begin 
The New Year well, then, if you please: 
Turn up to lunck en bloc. 


Award. At the recent annual dinner 
of the Boulder, Colo., Chamber of Com- 
merce, a plaque for outstanding com- 
munity service was presented to Rorar- 
IAN JOHN T. BartTLett. The annual 
award, presented by DupLey I. HuTCHIN- 
SON, president of the chamber and also 
a Boulder Rotarian, was for writing a 
series of advertisements for a local pa- 
per supporting a quarter-million-dollar 
city hall and municipal building bond 
issue. Citizens approved the project by 
a vote of nearly eight to one. 


Friends Man, JAMEs H. Rotnu, of New 
York, N. Y., a field representative for 
Rotary International for many years, 
during which time he aided in the or- 
ganization of Rotary Clubs throughout 
Latin America, has been elected first 
vice-president of the Society of Friends 
of Brazil, an organization recently 
founded under the sponsorship of Co- 
lumbia University. 


Radio Salute. A radio salute to Ro- 
tary was heard coast to coast in the 
United States on December 3, 1945. The 
story of Rotary’s founding was related 
by the Coronet Story Teller on the Kel- 
logg Home Edition program carried by 
128 stations of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


Atom Man. A recent issue of Busi- 
ness Week pays tribute to CLinTon N. 
HERNANDEZ, Yonkers, N. Y., Rotarian 
for his handling of the complex job of 
managing the secret city of Oak Ridge, 
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‘100 Percenters’ All—and All in One Club 


When it comes to perfect attendance, these 23 Rotarians of Oakland, 
California, know the answers. Each has |15 missless years—or more. 


(1) H. B. Lyon, storage—household goods, 23 yrs.; (2) H. H. 







Hinman, warehousing—merchandise, 20% yrs.; (3) J. L. Todd, re 
sash and door manufacturing and distributing, 19 yrs.; (4) J. J. &, 
Block, notions and toys, wholesale, 19% yrs.; (5) L. F. Moore, > ~~ 
crematorium, 15 yrs.; (6) Charles Edward Peters, radiology, 21% = 
yrs.; (7) G. A. Hughes (deceased), senior active, 20 yrs.; (8) H. , 

M. Atkinson, millwork manufacturing, 19% yrs.; (9) Alvin j 
Powell, public health, 16 yrs.; (10) Howard Ainsworth, truck B® 





equipment-trailer mfg., 21 yrs.; (11) T. B. Bridges, educating— 
comm’! schools, 22 yrs.; «12) J. A. Hammond, kitchen-utensil 


a yg 
dist., 20 yrs.; (18) J. Z. Todd, sash and door mfg.-dist., 20% yrs.; 
(14) L. C. Thunen, education—comm'l schools, 21% yrs.; (15) 
H. E. McCarthy, senior active, 20% yrs.; (16) O. H. Fischer, 
Diesel-engine mfg., 19% yrs.; (17) B. F. Kopf, bldg. const., 25% >= 
yrs.; (18) A. C. McDaniel, senior active, 25% yrs.; (19) W. H. . 
A. Fischer, blank and sales book mfg., 22% yrs.; (20) A. B. 7 
Saroni, sugar-rice, whsle., 16 yrs.; (21) W. E. Foreman, vul- % 
canizing repair mat’l dist., 17 years.; (22) E. T. Grove, kitchen- 
utensil dist., 21 yrs.; (23) E. Horwinski, outdoor adv., 21 yrs. 
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Photos: (3, 7, 10, 14, 22, 23) Colbourn; (20) Collins 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 





Acquaintanceship Demands Action 

A, E. COULTHURST 

Medical-Supplies Distributor 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Sydney, Australia 

In a large Club a member often shel- 
ters behind the contention that there 
are so many members he can’t possibly 
know them all. What a difference it 
would make if every member made it 
a rule to single out one other member 
with whom he had not previously spok- 
en, or whose hand he had not shaken, 
and say, “I’m So-and-So, and I’m glad 
to know you.” If the member thus ac- 
costed ever got over the shock, I’m per- 
fectly sure he would have a new respect 
for the meaning of Rotary fellowship. 
“Actively develop acquaintance” is the 
phrase. That does not mean just pas- 
sively exposing oneself to it! In smaller 
Clubs, fellowship is usually much more 
pronounced, and there is hardly any 
excuse for a member not knowing ev- 
eryone else. One of the great charms 
of Rotary is the wonderful surge of 
friendliness which usually envelops 
the member. It’s a fine thing—this fel- 
lowship—but it’s not all of Rotary. The 
enjoyment of fellowship is a charge to 
us fully to implement all the Objects.— 
From a Rotary District Conference ad- 
dress. 


Better Rules Need Better People 
WALLACE M. CRUTCHFIELD, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Drumright, Oklahoma 

Behind every social wrong you will 
find wrong people, and behind every 
social advantage there are right people. 

To get better rules we must have better 

people. It is one thing to change the 

environment of a man and quite another 
thing to change the man. A few radios, 
autos, flying machines, and such gad- 
gets can change environment for a man 
in a single generation; but to change 
the man himself, creating a new mind, 

a new ideal, a new heart—that is a long 

and laborious process. 


Husbands, Tell Your Wives ... 
Pau. H. Caswe.., Rotarian 
Newspaper Publisher 
Salinas, California 

Women, generally speaking, marry. 
Their husbands enter business and life 
goes on until the time comes for the in- 
evitable parting by death. Too many 
women know too little about their hus- 
band’s business, especially those private 
papers tucked away in bank vaults, desk 
drawers, or private safes. They haven't 
been informed, particularly, about the 
life-insurance program, savings ac- 
counts, debts, or personal obligations of 
their menfolk. They aren't sure there 
is a will, or that there has been any 
provision made for funeral expenses. 
When death comes to the household, 
few women can handle the situation 
alone. They haven't the slightest idea 
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where the life-insurance papers are, 
where the lock-box key has been hidden, 
or what to do in the circumstances. All 
they do, naturally, is weep in sorrow at 
the passing of their loved one. Aged 
persons, too, left in the care of their 
own children, knowing their days are 
growing shorter, always seem reluctant 
to admit that fact and neglect the all- 
important duty of setting things right 
so that their estates can be properly ad- 
ministered without too much loss to the 
heirs. 

All this dodging the issue of death in 
family circles leads to unnecessary un- 
pleasantness. Any married woman 
should feel she has a right to ask her 
husband about his insurance and sav- 
ings and debts. She should know more 
about his business affairs, be taken into 
his confidence, and talk about the fu- 
ture in plain, unevasive language. The 
children, too, should be taken into this 
confidence, learning that life isn’t en- 
tirely a bed of roses, that there are rea- 
sons for saving, tolerance, and under- 
standing within families. 


To Make Friends—Be One! 
Harotp L. McCay 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Miami, Florida 

We often hear some such expression 
as, “The fellowship found in our Club 
was so much better in the good old 
days, when the Club was small—we’re 
growing altogether too fast!” 

If such fellows would put themselves 
into the stream of cordiality and friend- 
ly interest that is found by those who 
get to the meetings 15 minutes or more 
ahead of time, they would find their 
negative attitude changed in a hurry! 

A conscious effort is essential if you 
wish to make favorable impression up- 
on the other fellow—are you making 
such an effort? 

Many Committee Chairmen fail to rea- 
lize, when they call hurried meetings 
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“I TELL everybody that it’s a new car, but 
it is really just the old one repainted.” 





and rush away with business half dis- 
cussed, that they are cheating every 
member of their Committee of the op 
portunity to get acquainted with those 
present. 

Meetings should be called at the home 
of some member, at least quarterly— 
business or no business! 

Every member is well worth know- 
ing: you can safely gamble on that! 
Bear in mind, too, that he is banking 
on you!—From Miami Rote. 


When Man and Nature Coéperate 
Percy W. KNOWLES, Rotarian 
Realtor 
Penticton, B. C., Canada 
It seems to me that we overlook the 
fact that codperation is needed, and in 
that we have the example of Nature or 
God. Nature insists on our coéperation 
in order to obtain the benefits with 
which this world has provided us. 
Take the thing called by us “electrici- 
ty.” At one time all that was known of 
it was the occurrence of lightning dur 
ing thunderstorms, and it was a dreaded 
rather than a welcome force. It ex 
isted, but the people on this planet 
could not explain it, and had no use for 


it. But now, what do we see? Man in ~ 


coéperation with Nature taking hold of 
this hitherto unwelcome force, and 
harnessing it, to the extent that it per 
vades the life and habits of almost every 
human being. 

The same can be said of our minerals 
hidden away in and under Mother Earth, 
and our rivers and lakes. These gifts 
were there from the beginning of time, 
but without codperation with Nature 
by man they woudd still be without use 
to us, whereas we now use these forces 
to the inestimable advantage of the 
world.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Search Out the Eternal Crystals 

JoHN W. Fox 

Honorary Rotarian 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

It is in the recognition of the rights 
of other people that we mark the dif- 
ference between the dog kennel and 
civilized society; and all Rotarians must 
be ever on the alert so that their con- 
ceptions of democracy will have an in- 
ternational perspective, instead of the 
narrow nationalistic bipartisan view 
that is prevalent today. The laboratories 
of human experience emit strange va- 
pors; do not be deceived by their color- 
ful weavings; but in the fires of the 
furnace, search for those eternal crys- 
tals, born of the toil, blood, and miseries 
of men who are striving to reach free- 
dom, security, and happiness.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


History Proves Idea Sound 

G. FREDERICK BIRKS 

Honorary Rotarian 

Sydney, Australia 

In 1932 at the Conference of the Irish 
Rotary Clubs, one man from Dublin of- 
fered a suggestion that the surplus crop 
of potatoes should be sent to the famine 
district of China. He pointed out that 
the country to which surplus foodstuffs 
were sent might not recognize it as a 
goodwill gesture at first, but it should 
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‘Why I Like Rotary’ 
HAROI L.. Ross 
] lia 0! Indiana 


Vy dad, W. G. Ross, who served the 
liana, Rotary Club as Sec- 
years, died suddenly. 
had been elected President of the 
nkfort Club and would have taken 
last July 1. Among his Rotary 
came 1 rough draft 

is acceptance speech which he had 
lanned to use at the time of his in- 


7 
airy TO! as) 


iterial we across 


tion It indicates how thoroughly 
njoyed Rotary. Here are the notes: 
Wuy I Like Rotary 
I like Rotat because of its friendly at- 
sphere 
I like Rotary because of its philosophy, 


I like Rot because its ideals have been 


illy all national- 


I like Rotary because it does not interfere 


th a man’s religion or political belief 
I like Rotary because its general objec- 
in every country are the same—the 


lopment of fellowship and understand- 
y among business and professional men 
the community, the promotion of com- 
ty betterment endeavors and of high 
al standards in business and profes- 
mai practices 
I like Rotary because of its program for 
he advancement of international under- 
tanding, goodwill. and peace 
I like Rotary because of its basic ideal 
1e ideal of service, which is thoughtful- 
ind helpfulness to other 
1 like Rotary because of it 
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A Torch for ‘Men of Peace’ 


CAPTAIN SI 





CLUB or 
OMANNE ; 
J SRANNESBURG. | 


SALE 9 usto 


ed Sawpe @¢ doy » 
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on the scene to conduct the world f 
victory to peace! May not therefore 
this be Rotary International's ) 
portant hour? Lua r7neé Rota 
formez vos bataillons!—} »? id 
before the Rot ; Club of Q 1) 
gentina, 
An Invocation for These Days 

A. Davin W A , Rota 

Clergyuma 

Queens Borough, Ne Yo 

Almighty God, w know that Tho 
art all powert il yet Thou hast ( 
to every man personal freedo ) 
choose o1 to reject Thy lovir ly 
We confess our part in rejecting 
way of understanding and codperatio 
which has brought about world conf 
As we gather about these tables toda 
we think of those who are away, e 
cially those serving their country b 
land, sea, or in the air Be near t 
and their families in these anxious days 
We pray that a just and righteous pea 
may soon prevail throughout the world 
Amen 
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ROTARIANS and their ladies gather regularly for an evening of sorting stamps. 


Stamps Lick an Old Problem 


Belgian ¢ ) 

The Men of \ ry have fought 
and sacrifi 1 all to give it to us: thei) 
lives, well-being, careers—their all! To 
day they are turning over to us a free 
world, and today ou hb begins. for we 
are the “Men <¢ Pea *" We clutch in 
our hands the torch they have passed 
to us. To keep it lit is our rdle, our 
responsibility, and perhaps tomorrow it 
may be ou glo : 

They have carried the world to vic- 
tory and have p sed on. We are now 
': 

Post 
i944 
F POSTAGE stamps could think, 
those affixed to letters delivered 
in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
could be excused for puffing out 
their chests—if they had chests. 
For the chances are that they -will 
eventually do their bit toward help- 
ing an underprivileged youngster 
obtain an education. 

It’s a Rotary story. In collection 
boxes it has placed around the city, 
the Johannesburg Rotary Club gath 
ers cancelled stamps. Periodically, 
it takes a batch to the store of a 
member, where Rotarians and their 
ladies gather and sort them before 
they are sold to a stamp dealer. The 

§ returns add up surprisingly. In 1944 


the Club handled about 3 million 
& stamps, realized £505. 
Every December a special com- 


mittee interviews some 100 young- 


ORS, 


sters whose futures are dimmed by 
meager family After a dif 
ficult elimination, as many as possi 
given help. Each 
placed in charge of a Rotarian who 


finances 


ble are one is 
serves aS a sponsor 

After 
or university t 
people are helped through a Rotary 
arranged apprenticeship. While no 
demand return of 
the monies thus 


trades, 
young 


obtaining technical, 
raining, the 


is made for the 
spent, the benefa 
tors are sometimes repaid—in order 
that 


help 


other youths might be given 


So popular has the project be 
come that other Clubs have adopted 
it in Johannes 
burg Rotarians are endeavoring to 


whole or in part 
get still other 
they have 
sorship within the Club 


groups to start—for 
reached the limit of spon 
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...For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept. R CHICAGO I, ILL. 
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LETTERS, BLUE vPRInts PieTuR RES, CONTRACTS, 
VAWUABLE PAPERS. FINANCIAL DATA, CHARTS, 
CLIPPI ings (over 100 othe 


Make accurate permanent ae of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed, Anyone can 

rate aPECO—‘“America’s Most Widely 
sed Photocopy Equipment.”’ 
Get full information, TODAY! 









AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. re St., Dept., FO-16 


Ciheage 1 I. 

without obligation, your 20-page illus- 
trated book on Photocopying and its savings 
in time, money and labor. 


NAME...... 
ADDRESS. .. ©. 66 see ue 


























The Problem of Backward Peoples 


[Continued from page 14] 


the Trusteeship Council in regard to 
political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional matters in these strategic areas, 
so far as this can be done without prej- 
udicing security considerations. 

The Trusteeship Council is so con- 
stituted that half of its members will 
be the States administering trust terri- 


and half will be from nonadmini- 
The latter half will be 


tories 
stering States. 


made up of those members of the Big 
Five who are not administering trust 
territories and a number of elected 


members sufficient to insure parity. It 
is not possible yet to see what the total 
membership of the Council will be, be- 
not yet known how many 
appointed 


cause it is 
administering States will be 
or who they will be. 

The Trusteeship Council, 
of the principal organs of the United 
Nations, occupies a rather more im- 
portant position in the organization 
than did the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission under the League of Nations. 
The Permanent Mandates Commission 
worked under the authority of the 
League Council, which in turn reported 
to the Assembly. The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil is to be directly responsible to the 
Its general procedure will, 
however, be much the same as that of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission; 
that is, it will draw up a questionnaire 
will form the basis of the ad- 


being one 


Assembly. 


which 


ministration authorities’ annual report 


There are, however, two new func- 
tions vested in the Trusteeship Coun. 
cil. The first is that it may accept 


petitions and examine them in consul 
tation with the administering authorit 
actually little more than the 
formal recognition of a practice whi 
had grown up under the League mar 


This is 


although no specific ref 
erence made to it either in th: 
Covenant of the League or in the terms 
of the national mandates. The second 
is that the General Assembly and under 
its authority the Trusteeship Council 
may provide for periodical visits to the 
trust territories at times 
agreed on with the administering au 
thority: an entirely new feature, and 
intended as an additional safeguard for 
good administration in the territories. 

A final provision, and one to which 
the United Kingdom delegation attached 
considerable importance, is that the 
Trusteeship Council shall when appro- 
priate avail itself of the assistance of 
the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized agencies with regard 
to matters with which they are re 
spectively concerned. Most of the 
aspects of administration in which the 
Trusteeship Council is directly inter- 
ested will be found to fall within the 
economic and social spheres of the 
United Nations work, indeed the 


date system, 


was 





respective 
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Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editor of The Ro- 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 

















| ALASKAN totem tale—of a huge oyster that caught an oyster-hunting lad, held him until 


| rising water drowned him. R. A. Ramme, of Springfield, IIL, 


made this photographic record. 
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’ fullest res ; most 
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] l inte lat vi ledge 

le to it in studying its problems 

to be hoped that c ation be- 

t » I tees! p Co l and the 
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Such, ve ry briefly, are 


of the Charter with regard to poli 


5 I 
toward dependent peoples rhey are, 
of course, general in character, but t 
are Comprehensive and realistic. The 


fact that the representatives of 50 na 
tions, including all the great colonial 
powers, were able to reach unanimous 
agreement on them within the spa 

of nine weeks represents a notable and 
heartening achievement 
foolish to underestimate the complexi 
ties of colonial policy 
lines are now laid down for all to see 


It is f r the publi opini mm oft the wor 





to insure that 
from them. 


Fear and Hate Must Go! 


) midge 7] 

ternat yntrover- 

In Rota ve have had 41 years of 
\ Iding a fell hip the 
) f hich repres¢ livergent 
gions and po il faiths. 
never, so far as I know, 

re than Clubs be- 

| religi r political 

its work each coun- 

( kindliness, and friend- 


ite from 
i l But far too often politicians 


plomats begin with taut 


\ th ill-conce ispicion. 
) ‘ tly they play to the gal- 
f voter back home instead of 

to the promotion of in- 
nderstanding and _ good- 

lL Evy friendly nations are not al- 


They scourge them to the 


ight o nsation-seek ymmenta- 
S$ al rrespondents. Let each of 
remove the beam from our own eyes 


mpt to remove the motes 
f t es of others. 

way of preserving democ- 
making it work By its 
f e shall know it. High stand 
f living will proclaim its worth 
vill win it friends. Even experi- 
which do not succeed in raising 
standards of living nevertheless serve 
t purpose of increasing the world’s 

fund of knowledge. 

Civilization profits by mistakes as 
l as by successes. It would neither 

necessary nor possible to put all na- 
tions in a common mold. So let’s be pa- 
t t and kindly and cultivate interna- 
tional good manners. 

It is not enough merely to refrain 
from speaking disparagingly of other 
nations; we must make iendly over- 
tures to them. It has been my privilege 
to plant in the name of Rotary trees of 
friendship in parks and playgrounds on 
all the continents of the earth. Gov- 
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ernments have participated in these 
events and school children have been 
taught that Rotary trees are symbols 
of goodwill so future generations will 
nurse them and care for them 

These tree plantings are gestures 
merely of goodwill, but how much bet 
ter than _ criticisn nd unkind re 
marks! 

Animadversions against Russia are 
today being inspired by intolerance and 
forgetfulness, if not ignorance, of the 
facts. He who knows the conditions of 
Russia prior to World War I as por 
trayed by Russia’s great novelists Tol 
stoy and Dostoeveski cannot fail to 


know that revolution was Russia’s only 


way out and that the present order is 
definitely better than the one that pre- 
ceded it. But all that aside, Russia has 
a right to its ideology as the democratic 
nations have a right to theirs. 
We know that the 


would not do for those who have had 


Russian ideology 


centuries of experience with the ways 
of democracy, but it may prove to be 
the one best suited to Russians. Russia 
has a long tradition of friendliness with 
the United States, and therefore the 
United States has a special responsi- 
bility for perpetuating it, as General 
Eisenhower has pointed out. 

The United States needs Russia as 
Shall these 
advantages be lost by blundering? The 


customer, ally, and friend. 


friendly way is a good policy for all 
and particularly 
United States, the boasted land of re- 


ligious and political freedom. 


appropriate for the 


Have the United Nations undertaken 
the impossible? I maintain that they 
have not. My 41 years promoting inter- 
national understanding and goodwill in 
the ranks of Rotary gives me courage to 
insist that the plan of the United Na 
tions is not an idle dream; that it is 
practical and, given half a chance, it 
will succeed 
American 


Fortunately, in the Pan 


THE ONE AND ONLY PIPE OF ITS KIND 


Vanhoy 


with the 
NEW 


VanRoy Ajustomatic is more 
than just another screw-stem 
It is a totally new kind of pipe 
New — because the patented 
stem is ‘‘float-mounted” — 
accurately lines up with the 
bowl as straight as a die, al 
ways. The stem can be turned 
as often as you like — it will 
never lock at an off angl« 
Give yourself, or another, the 
proud satisfaction of owning 
this latest — and greatest - 

VanRoy pipe VanRoy 
Company, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y 


























An easy-to-operate Pyrene extin- 
guisher stops fire before serious 
damage. Home and auto supply 
dealers now have Pyrene in stock. 
Buy yours today. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household hints sent on request 


TEST THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
1M YOUR HOME? BE SAFE... 
KEEP A PYREME REFILL HANDY. 





rene Manufacturing Compan 


{ NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY = 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU TO START 


‘YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





e Exclusive Franchise 
e Proved Acceptance 
e Excellent Profits 
e A New Service 


Our plan provides 100% soft water 
service to your community. Port- 
able units are placed in homes on 
a rental basis and serviced at reg- 
ular intervals by the local dealer. 
Culligan Soft Water Service has 
met with success in over 350 com- 
munities, providing excellent 
financial return for investment and 
effort by local operator. Many 
towns and cities are stil] available 
for franchise. + You, too, can enter 
this new but already 
well-known business. 
An ideal opportunity 
for returning ser- 
vicemen and ex-war- 
workers. For further 
information write 


Culligan Zeolite Co. 
1801 SHERMER AVENUE 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 
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Union of the States of the Western 
Hemisphere, the United Nations have a 
convincing illustration of the practic- 
ability of codperation between nations. 
All that is necessary is to include all 
nations, draw a larger circle, one large 
enough to let all nations in, and then to 
make them welcome. 

To those who really believe in the 
avowed principles of the United Na- 
tions, a matter of great concern is the 
genuineness and wholeheartedness of 
the invitation extended to Russia. Dif- 
ferences in language, customs, and ide- 
ologies all tend toward an Anglo-Saxon 
bloc. Suspicions in international affairs 
Every meeting of 
the Great Powers without the presence 


are easily aroused. 


of Russia is a narrowing of the circle. 
Whatever good that might be accom- 
plished by meetings of the two powers 
is more than offset by the fact that they 
constitute fertile ground for the growth 
of suspicions. Better, by far, to await 
Russia’s presence. 

If our international leaders do not 
understand that principle, let them ask 
any schoolboy; he will put them 
straight. 

Representatives of a country abroad 
should be men of education and refine- 
ment. They should have the instincts of 
gentlemen. That pertains not only to 
special representatives. who serve in 
the present international conferences, 
but also to all ambassadors and career 
consuls. I have met some who reflect 
credit on the country they represent and 
others who do their respective coun- 
tries irreparable injury. Bad manners 
are unfortunate even in home matters; 
when dealing with international affairs, 
they are damnable. An epidemic of 
good manners might appropriately fol- 
low our epidemic of suspicions and 
fears. 


Russia's courageous fighting saved 
the Allies thousands if not millions of 
lives in the two World Wars. We cannot 
afford to take chances on disaffection of 
Russia. The United Nations will be safe 
if Russia is with us, but not safe if 
Russia is not with us. Leagues of Nations 
break up quickly at times. If Russia 
were to turn from the United Nations 
to a resurrected Germany in the years 
before us, Europe could be swept clean 
summarily. 

The United Nations need all their 
power, and they must use it in the in- 
terest of all. The purposes must be 
noble and unselfish, We must help 
all nations in distress and raise the 
standards of living of the lowly. If we 
steadfastly pursue this course, pros- 
perity such as we have never enjoyed 
before will be ours, the wheels of in- 
dustry will be kept turning, and all na- 
tions will be friends. 

What a blessing it would be to live 
in a friendly world, where all nations 
are good neighbors! 








FROM HERE ON! 
The Task Is Yours! 


The United Nations 
have Won the War 
and 
Have provided the tools 
to Stabilize the Peace. 


The tools are in the CHARTER of the 
United Nations organization approved at 
San Francisco by all the freedom-loving 
peoples of the earth. 


What Do You Know 
About This Charter? 


—FROM HERE ON— 


Rotary International's new booklet is a 
route map of the Charter. 
Its three parallel columns give 


Text of Charter 
Comments 
Questions 


Its 96 pages have been prepared in a 
simple and understandable manner. 

Its size is just right for your pocket! 

Its cover is most inspiring with the 
multicolor of all of the United Nations’ 
flags grouped in the foreground. 

It is valuable for study groups in Ro- 
tary Clubs . . . Junior and Senior High 
School Students . . . College and Uni- 


versity Students . . . Libraries . . . Your 
friends will want copies. 
The cost is low— 

Single copies ........ 25¢ 

10 to 49 copies....... 15¢ each 


50 or more copies. ... .10c each 


Order from 


Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The Atomic Bomb and the Price of Peace 


[Continued from page 11] 
the price which is worth while to pay 
This is only making plain to 


ror peace 


everybody what was evident already to 


person of imagination: that mod- 
total war is wholly different from 
old wars—infinitely more evil in it- 


and in its possible consequences 


Second. the atomic bomb makes other 


maments of secondary importance and 


ikes their maintenance on large 


any 


ule absurd. This will not, of course, 
iccepted by the military machines of 
world, by the admirals, generals, 
i air marshals. They will cling to 
r outmoded weapons as their prede- 
ssors clung to bows and arrows after 


invention of gunpowder! 


Third, it makes the regulation of ar- 


iments the atomic 


including in this 


bomb itself, the most vital and most ur- 


of all tasks before the statesmen 


the world.* We cannot hope to stop 


scovery by nations other than the 
vericans of the secret of making 
ymic bombs, if they are left free to 
rsue this course. The historical sur- 


the 


British 


development of atomic 
the 
White Paper on 


1945, makes plain the international na- 


nb issued by Govern- 


nt as a August 12, 
scientific research which has 
France 
Britain, France again, the United 


e ofr the 


> bomb. Canada, Den- 


nark 


States of 


America (in California, Colum- 


i, Princeton, Minnesota Universities 


d many other centers), Italy, Ger- 


iny, Denmark again, in turn have 


contributions to the discov- 


ide vital 
ery which made the destruction of Na- 
gasaki possible. China and Russia alone 
f the larger nations not 


are repre- 


ented in this account of the new phys- 

A world in which different nations are 
allowed to arm themselves with atomic 
ombs for national purposes is a world 


too dangerous to live in. The crucial re- 


sponsibility rests on those who have 
power in the world today of deciding 
that not more than one factory of 


itomic bombs is needed or will be per- 
mitted on our planet. This means hav- 
scientific inspection throughout 
the world, sufficiently detailed to dis- 
cover if bombs are being made. It means 


ing a 


being prepared if necessary to go to 
war now to stop production in more 
than one place. 

Fourth, the discoveries which have 


ed to the atomic bomb, insofar as they 
suggest that controlled release of atomic 


Isn’t It 


Isn't it strange that princes and kings 
And clowns who caper in sawdust rings 
And common folk, like you and me, 
Are building for eternity? 
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energy can also be brought about for 
effect, 
war 


industrial purposes, abolish, in 


any economic justification for 
There will be no need for human beings 
War in the fu 
due manifestly only to the 


the folly of 


anywhere to be poor 


ture will be 


wickedness o1 rulers seek 


ing power for themselves, instead of 


working for the happiness of their peo 
ples 
bomb con 


* The bursting of the atomic 


firms and emphasizes, though it hardly 
needs emphasizing, that there must be a 
change in world government and in the 
powers of nation States if the peopies 
of the world are to be safe from mutual 
The 


for bringing about 


available 
the 


instrument 
that 
Charter of the United Nations, signed at 


destruction 
change is 
San Francisco. That Charter is open to 
criticism on several but it is 
the this 
purpose and it contains in Article 26 a 


grounds, 


one instrument available for 
provision which can and should be used 
without delay for dealing with the vital 
problem of control of 


Article 
preparation of 


atomic energy 
the 


the regulation 


This is an providing for 
plans for 
of armaments 

My suggestion is that the United States 
and Britain [and Canada, Eds.], as the 
two powers which, for the moment have 
the secret of the atomic bomb, and also 
as two great powers whose people and 
Governments are profoundly pacific, 
should make it plain that in their view 
the atomic bomb should never be used, 
and by them will never be used, as a na 
tional armament, or otherwise than for 


the enforcement of international secur 
ity and peace under the auspices of the 
United Nations. They should bring for 
mal the earliest 
moment to the Security Council for the 


regulation of armaments and, above all, 


proposals at possible 


for the use of the atomic bomb.7 

How any such proposal would be re- 
ceived by the other members of the Se 
curity Council no man can say today, 
but the clear duty lies upon those pow- 
ers to use the instrument that is to hand 
in the San 
ing it possible to turn the latest discov 


Francisco Charter for mak 
eries of science to good rather than to 
instant general destruction. 


*For a similar view, see Now That We've 
Burst the Atom, by Arthur H. Compton 


Tue Rorarian for October, 1945 
‘For a debate on this view, see The 
Atomic Bomb: Should the United Nations 


Security Council Control It?, THe Rorarian 
for November, 1945 


Strange? 


Each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules. 

And each must build, 'ere life is flown 

A stumbling block or a steppingstone. 
—Supplied by Rotarian J. W. PAINTER 
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POINT YOUR FINGER AND 
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$13.25 for Speaker Station. 
Complete 2-way system 
available for only $68.25 
3-station system $81.50 
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Give orders . . . get action. . . gather 
information with FLEXIFONE! 
No waiting for operator, no dials or 
buzzers. Save time, money, steps and 
nerves. Executive decisions are swift- 
ly, clearly carried to the man you want 
—or you can hold a rapid FLEXIFONE 
conference with several men, each at 
his desk! Choice of several models with 
capacities up to 24 connections. No 
Mail 
coupon today and let free folder show 
you how FLEXIFONE gives you Wings 
For Your Words. 
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PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
DEPT. R-1, ST. CHARLES, ILL- 


restrictions —prompt shipment. 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Steel Industry : 
Its Future Prospects 








Steel, extraordinary product of man’s 
ingenuity, helped win the war and now 
faces the task of helping to build a 
more prosperous world. It’s war job 
was tremendous. From January 1942 
through July 1945 the industry pro- 
duced over 210,000,000 tons of finished 
steel. Of this sum 60,000{000 tons were 
for strictly military and naval purposes. 
Now steel men are estimating that in- 
dustry must produce at least 75 million 
tons of ingots annually for from three 
to five years to meet the pent-up de- 
mands of the steel-consuming industries. 














STEEL: To pace the future 


To bring home to the public the tre- 
mendous job which the steel industry 
faces, its prospects and problems, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just 
issued “STEEL” —a_ comprehensive 
study on the subject. Factual and un- 
biased, it delves into such pertinent 
aspects of the industry as a breakdown 
of the potential postwar prospects— in- 
cluding an estimate of the major steel 
markets for the next five years—as well 
as favorable and unfavorable aspects of 
the industry as a whole. Also included: 
analyses of 29 individual companies. 

Since “when to buy” ranks equal in 
importance with “what to buy,” inves- 
tors will be especially interested in a 
section of “STEEL” entitled “Steel and 
the Investor” which discusses the fluc- 
tuation in earnings of the industry. 

As usual, readers need only indicate 
their interest to receive a copy of 
“STEEL.’* They will find it provides 
facts necessary to a sound approach to 
the investment possibilities inherent in 
this giant American industry. 


* Just address your request for “‘“STEEL"’ to De- | 


partment ‘‘R,’’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


some people still living here who have 
made affidavit as to these facts, and we 
are compiling some proof that while it 
may not convince Dr. Spaeth, it will be 
sufficient to establish the name of the 
writer of this song 


Another Vote for Higley 

From H. S. Kitsy, Senior Active 

Governor, Rotary District 122 

Great Bend, Kansas 

I have always been under the impres- 
sion, gained perhaps from some articles 
that appeared in the Smith County, Kan- 


sas, papers a number of years ago, that 
Home on the Range’ was written near 
the little town of Gaylord, Kansas. 
When I read the article by Sigmund 
Spaeth in which he ascribes the song’s 


history to other circumstances, I took 
occasion to write to A. L. (“Bert”) Head- 
ley, publisher of the Smith County Pio- 
neer, a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Smith Center and a man I have 
known favorably for the past 17 years. 
Bert is quite well versed in the history 
of western Kansas, especially in the vi- 
cinity of Smith County. Herewith is his 
answel! 

There have at various times been many 
fellows claiming the authorship of the fa- 
mous song Home on the Range, and it 
seems always to have been my duty to point 
out the error. As a matter of fact, the old 
song was written by Dr. Brewster Higley, 
whose claim was located on Beaver Creek 
a few miles northwest of Smith Center. Sev- 
eral years ago there was a controversy over 
the authorship When an attempt was made 
to secure a copyright. The matter was taken 
to court and proper evidence submitted. 
and it was established beyond a doubt that 
the song was written by Dr. Higley. As a 
matter of fact, it was printed in the Pioneer 
in 1874. I think no less than a dozen fellows 
have popped up and claimed the authorship, 
and it has always beeri my privilege to make 
the correction. The matter has been so 
thoroughly threshed out in court that it has 
always been amusing to me when those oc- 
casional claims occur. I have known some 











to claim authorship of the words 20 years 
after its first publication. Rest assured 
Smith County has full claim to Home on 
the Range... 


It seems to me that in view of the fact 
that the song was printed in the Smith 
County Pioneer in 1874 would indicate 
that possibly the men whom Sigmund 
Spaeth refers to as having written the 
song in Leadville, Colorado, in 1885 
might have passed through this part of 
the country and picked up the song as 
they went. This is purely speculation 
on my part, but I would suggest that in- 
asmuch as you have credited Dr. Spaeth 
in the editorial column as being a song 
detective, he might do a little more “de 
tecting” and give credit to the song to 
those who actually wrote it. 


Re: Rotary Songs 
By Oviver Metzerott, Rotarian 
Real-Estate Appraiser 

College Park, Maryland 

The series on Rotary songs. which 
Sigmund Spaeth inaugurated in THE 
ROTARIAN for November has brought up 
once again this question: If a main pur- 
pose of Rotary, or at least a justification 
for its existence, is to foster a high 
standard of ethics among its members, 
why is it that Rotary has to borrow 
(probably without permission or any 
authority) the music, and in some in.- 
stances most of the words, of songs be- 
longing to or associated by long tradi- 
tion with other groups? 

Is it impossible for Rotary to find 
among its own members sufficient tal- 
ent to produce the words and music for 
a worth-while and original Rotary song? 

It is true that The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, God Save the King, America, and 
Maryland, My Maryland are all sung to 
the tunes of earlier origin, but “time 
beyond which the memory of men run- 
neth not to the contrary” has estab- 
lished their present association as per- 
manent. 

For more than 80 years a really an- 
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“THEN you pull it through the loop like this—remember?” 
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Something ‘for the Missus’ 
Jl. O. KNUT N, Rotarian 
ty. Jlowa 


e Be a Joiner!, by Albert E 


ra [THE Rotarian for November], 
enjoyed. I can just see a lot 
ytarians puffing out their manly 
" ey see themselves among the 
proved high P.Q.’s and 
attention of the missus to 
Seriously consider this 

finest contributions THE Ro- 

AN is ever made, and I congratu 


Footnoting ‘Rotary Street’ 
By J AWRIE THOM 

Underwrite 

Rotary C 


Ontario, Canada 


] j e 
.) ry 
he Scratchpaddir department 
ROTARIAN for Oct 
vhich told of a street in our 
which Rotarians 
ld be called “Rotary Street” 
1US¢ f the high percentage of Ro- 
] ving on it 
Royal City of Guelph has al- 
it had many things about it 
superior to Ottawa and our 


ber appeared 


ipital of Ottawa 


it ere 


tota Street” is no exception. We 
1 street, Barber Avenue, on which 
ire 11 houses and Rotarians live 


en of them 


Re: Across-Border Understanding 


By M. E. LAZERTE, Rotarian 
D Faculty of Education 
ersity of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta. Canada 
I was very interested in two articles 
appeared in THE ROoTARIAN for 
Canada: Linking U. S. and Britain, 
Malcolm MacDonald, and Minnesota 
ets Manitoba, by Samuel M. Strong, 
[ am a member of the International 
Service Committee of the Rotary Club 
of Edmonton and a member of the 
( ida-United States Committee on Ed- 
which had its first meeting in 
ar] Autumn of 1944 at Niagara 


ist Winter we arranged a student 
inge between the faculty of edu- 
University of Alberta, and New 
State Teachers’ College, New 
aven, Connecticut Two girls from 
ew Haven lived with us on the campus 
month, and we sent two giris 
to New Haven about a month later. 
here is so much that might be done 
to increase understanding between our 


Ol one 
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Better! 


THIS ONE UNIT IS ALL YOU WEAR 


(with earpiece and cord) 





heltone wono-rac 


No separate battery pack! No battery wire! About '/, the weight of most hearing aids! 


teries and transmitter combined into a 

single streamlined case so small that it 

fics in the palm of your hand, Thou- 

sands wear it... try it and compare it! 
Write for free booklet. 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That's what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . . . with bat- 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 1450 w. 19th St., Chicago 8, tit. 


JANUARY 2nd, 1946 
will mark a new and 
significant step for 
ward in the history of 
American Surety Con 


pany and its fleet of 


Bonding and Insurance 
companies. For on that 
day there will arrive 
among us, completely 
organized as a going 
concern and ready for 


business — 
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This new company is the result of plans that paid in by American Surety Company of New 


have been in the making for the past year or 
more to provide our Bond and Policyholders 
with additional lines of protection. In other 
words, a broader, more complete SERVICE, 
which, at the start, will provide practically every 
form of Inland Marine coverage as well as Auto- 
mobile Fire, Theft and Collision insurance. 
With a capital and surplus of $2,000,000 (all 


York) and a management and board of direc- 
tors made up of the executives and trustees 
or directors of American Surety Company and 
its principal affiliate, New York Casualty Com- 
pany, the new company will be ready to offer 
the public, through Agents and Brokers, the 
same high character of service supplied for 
many years by other members of the group, 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


New York New York 
THE CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY COMPANIA MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S.A. 
Toronto Mexico City 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 
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subscribe to it . . . the proven reader interest . . . its important but otherwise hard- 
to-reach small city audience. But, results speak louder than our own words. So... 
we're letting you read excerpts from a few of many letters from our advertisers. 


“WE LEARNED A LESSON WHEN WE INVESTIGATED 
THE ROTARIAN” 


George S. Jones 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, Servel, Inc. 


“| WOULDN'T THINK OF LEAVING THE ROTARIAN 
OFF THE LIST” 


L. B. Icely 


President of Wilson Sporting Goods Company 


“OUR ADVERTISING IN THE ROTARIAN IS A SOUND 
INVESTMENT” 


Walter Strain 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Davidson Manufac- 
turing Corporation. (Duplicators) 


‘CAREFUL READERSHIP IS EVIDENT FROM THE HIGH 
TYPE OF INQUIRIES RECEIVED” 


H. P. Mueller 


President of lL. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 


“THE ROTARIAN IS DOING THE JOB WE EXPECTED 
WITHOUT WASTE CIRCULATION” 


Walter J. Berkowitz 


Treasurer of Tension Envelope Corporation 





These advertisers realize the value of The Rotarian 
as an advertising medium and the importance of its 
audience . . . an audience composed of key execu- 
tives who buy or influence buying for their busi- 
nesses, their homes, and their communities. They 


the Fuclding 


@ We could tell you many things about The Rotarian Magazine... about the buy- 
ing power and business and community influence of some 200,000 executives who 








“TO REACH INDUSTRIAL AND COMMUNITY LEAD- 
ERS, WE USE THE ROTARIAN" 


Harold Crary 
Vice President in Charge of Traffic, United Air Lines 





“OUR REQUIREMENTS ARE SEVERE BUT THE 
ROTARIAN MEETS THEM” 


Jack C. Deagan 


General Manager of J. C. Deagan, Inc. (Chimes) 


“ACTUAL RESULTS PROVE THE ROTARIAN'S COVER- { 
AGE IS TAILOR-MADE FOR OUR PURPOSE" 


Sarkis H. Nahigian 


President of Nahigian Bros., Inc. (Oriental Rugs) 


“THE ROTARIAN'’S HIGH READER INTEREST HAS 
BEEN PROVEN BY INQUIRIES AND ORDERS" 


George B. Hunt 


President of Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company 


i el Ase, eB 


“WE ARE PARTICULARLY ANXIOUS TO REACH BUSI- 
NESS LEADERS. WE DO SO BY USING THE ROTARIAN” 


Arthur F. Luce 


Treasurer of Stacy-Adams Company 5 
(Maker of men's fine shoes) 


—and many others—know from experience that- 
this audience is reached most effectively and eco- 
nomically by The Rotarian. We'll gladly give you 
some interesting facts and figures about this impor- 
tant market. Just drop us a line... no obligation. 
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untries. An analysis of United 


2 } 

crates and Canadian textbooks on social 
lies made last yeal ws that in 
her country is very much informa- 


riven regarding the neighbor. 


the sponsorship of the Canada- 

d States Committee on Education 

» workshops on international rela- 

ve conducted last vear, one at 
University of British Columbia. 


Inventors Need Incentive 


Says CARLOS GARATE Bru, Rotarian 
Patent Lawyer 
1, Cuba 
a patent lawyer, I agree with all 
J. King Harness s 
tion to the debate-of-the-month in 
RoTaRIAN for August, 1945 [Patent 


Vonopolies?] and in R 


in his con 


REVISTA Ro 
Money, or the well 
ng provided by money 


, for October. 


is man’s main 


entive. Patents on inventions should 
efore be maintained, because they 
the inducement that makes men 


with the idea of obtaining a re- 
rd that in money or well-being can 
provided by his inventions. 
that patents on 
exist, the world 
the contribution that 
being made by the invent 
will 
king in order to make 


inventions 
will have 
until today 


rs, because 


The day 


) longer 


longer there be a1 object in 


more inven- 


UNCIO Series Informative 
Finds LILLIAN M. PHILLIPs 
Northern California Cha 
Women’s Action Committee 
San Fra 

I want to congratulate Rotary Inter- 
tional for the splendid articles on the 
ited Nations Conference on Inter- 
itional Organization which have ap- 
ured in THE ROTARIAN starting with 
the July issue. Not only are the articles 
formative, but you have 
ich originality in setup and made the 
ires. We all 
and 


rman 


ncisco, California 


also shown 


st effective use of p 
ippreciated greatly t 


he intelligent 


Rotary Fathers and Sons 


Every dad who wears the wheel hopes his heir 
will someday wear one, too. These six sons do, 
The fathers are named last in each instance. 


uhan Lynch and Kirtley 
both members of thé Rotary Club of Ope- 


Top row: Burnley Calli 
Lynch, 
lousas, La. 

Second 
Maris, Sr : 
Ledge, Mich. 

Third row: Paul Wold, Lieutenant 
Oliver Wold, and O. M. Wold, all mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Laurel, Mont. 

Bottom row: Charles S. Stock, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Moline, III.; 
Edward L. Stock, Jr., a member of the 
Rotary Club of Bethesda-Chevy Chase, 
Md.; and Edward L. Stock, Sr., a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Washington, 
D. C. The elder Rotarian Stock was a 
member of the Boys Work Committee of 
Rotary International in 1920-21, serving 
as a District Governor the next year. 


row: Ted C. Maris, Jr., 
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and 
members of the Rotary Club of Grand 


inspiring comments of Mr. Allen D. Al- 
bert at the consultant meetings. 

I was exceedingly impressed by the NO NEED OF THIS 
number of Rotarians among the dele- ~=s 
gates and advisors and by the fact that (? {ECD >| “Y) Vary Oy yD) 

( : ~ 
) 


Clubs, or had them before invasion of 
their countries. I feel assured that the 
continued efforts of all of us who were 
privileged to participate in the con- 
sultant project will be of real value in 
assuring that our country takes its re 


» ; : \ (NO 
40 of the United Nations have Rotary C 
« 
pe 







sponsible part in building peace and 

security. 

Charter Articles ‘Clearest’ 
Thinks Simon M. DAVIDIAN | 
Ho vorary Rotariai 
Clergyman and Lecturer 


Lima, Ohio 

The articles on the San Francisco 
Charter which have been appearing’ in 
THE ROTARIAN are the clearest and most 
helpful I’ve seen. I have scores of arti- 
cles on the Charter, but yours are the 
most helpful. I hope Rotarians every 
where read them and are in- 
formed. 


This gentleman is the inventor of the 


have * inside-outside” pipe. (From an old print) 


Nice Rotarians Subscribe | 
Says L. V. Rostainc, Coffee Roaster 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Nice, France 
Nous avons fait parvenir en 

juillet dernier par l’intermediaire de 

norte bureau Europeen de Zurich, sub- 
scription pour 121 Membres de notre 

Rotary Club pour le service de la Revue 


vous 


LE RoTARIAN—Juillet a décembre 1945. 
Nous continuerons pour janvier— 
juillet 1946, labonnement et vous 


transmettrons dans quelque temps les 
noms et adresses des nouveaux mem-| 
bres a qui le service de votre revue} 
devra etre assuree. 

TRANSLATION: We forwarded to you last 
July, through the European Office at Zurich, 
subscriptions for 121 members of our Rotary 
Club for THE Rorarian, from July to Decem- 
ber, 1945. ... 

We will continue the subscription for Jan- 
uary-July, 1946, and we will send you later 
the names and addresses of new members to 
whom the magazine should be sent. 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Write for “Pipes—for a world 
of pleasure” FREE. 


L & H STERN, INC., 56 Peart St., Brooklyn 1,N.¥. 
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L.A. WATSON, Pres. 
Maico Co. — U. of 
Minnesota graduate 
— Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford — recognized 
authority on deafness 
— pioneer in develop- 
ment of electronic 
hearing instruments. 


L. A. WATSON 


announces an 


EPOCH-MAKING 
HEARING AID 


@ MAICO UNITEER isthe FIRST 
super-quality, audiometrically 
fitted, single-case hearing aid, 
made and guaranteed bya leader 
in the industry. 

@ NO separate battery pack—NO 
battery cord—just E slim, 
handsome, neutral color case. 
EXCLUSIVE better-hearing 
features by Maico—suppliers of 
90% of America’s precision 
hearing test instruments. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET on hearing and 
hearing aids. No obligation. 


MAICO CO., Inc. Dept. 571, 
25 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Mina. 
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What’ 5 head ff por 


STOCKS 


in 1946? 


Is an Inflation Boom ahead? 
What Stocks are most undervalued? 
What outlook for Rails, Utilities? 


NITED'’S Annual Forecast, just 

issued, answers these and other 
questions of vital importance to busi 
nessmen and investors. This consensus 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
General Business, Retail Trade, Cor 
porate Earnings, Inflation, Money Rates, 
Stocks and Bonds, is a valuable guide 
to profits in the New Year. Also— 


20 Outstanding Stocks 


Includes 10 “Quality Growth” issues for 
income and appreciation; also 10 under- 
valued stocks in the low and medium- 
priced field for maximum appreciation. 


Yours with a Months Trial” 


Test the accuracy of UNITED advices 
for yourself. We will send to new 
readers the Annual Forecast with list of 
20 Outstanding Stocks for 1946 and 
the weekly UNITED Service for one 
full month for only $1. 


Send $1 for Bulletin RR-4 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


ea re Boston 16, Mass. 
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Letters from the 


EWS from regions where Rotary was 

stifled or handicapped by the war 
is coming through in increasing vol- 
ume. Here are excerpts from letters 
which recently reached the Chicago Of- 
fice of the Secretariat of Rotary Inter- 
national. They supplement those appear- 
ing in these columns in recent issues. 


From Singapore comes a letter re 
ten by two Rotarians in behalf of : 
members of former Malayan Clubs w Me 
were in the Sime Road Civilian Inter- 
ment Camp in Singapore: 

“Fifty-four Rotarians, members of 
Rotary Clubs in Malaya, now in this in- 
ternment camp, send you cordial greet- 
ings. Though ‘free’ so far as Japanese 
domination is concerned, it is not likely 
that we shall be out of camp for a little 
while yet; and then many of us will be 
dispersed to our homes abroad. But 
those of us who remain will do our ut- 
most to rehabilitate Rotary in Malaya 
in conjunction with our many Asiatic 
fellow Rotarians who have not béen in- 
terned, as circumstances permit... . 

“The camp was open to visitors two 
days ago, and we have been delighted 
at the manner in which our fellow Ro- 
tarians from outside have flocked to us, 
bringing gifts of food and other neces- 
sities, and showing in a thousand ways 
their solicitude for our welfare and the 
reality of Rotarian fellowship. 

“Ex-District Governor Richard Holt- 
tum has only recently come into the 
camp; he sends his cordial greetings. 
With great regret we have to advise 
of the death of Colonel Cecil Rae, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of Rotary Interna- 
tional in 1936-37, who passed away af- 
ter a rather long illness brought about 
mainly by malnutrition and general liv- 
ing conditions. 

“Until the Gestapo descended on us on 
October 10, 1943, we had regular meet- 
ings in the Changi Prison, where we 
were previously interned until May of 
last year. Thereafter all such gather- 
ings, and even educational classes, were 
forbidden. ... 

“It is expected that a big scheme of 
reconstruction will be undertaken by 
Government, and it is the desire of Ro- 
tarians in Malaya to take active part 
therein. Our contacts with and through 
all races and sections of the community 
will enable us to render special service 
in this work. ... 

“It is our intention to make Singa- 
pore the Rotary headquarters for all 
Rotarians in Malaya; it will not be pos- 
sible to reorganize individual Clubs for 
some time to come, and most Rotarians 
will be centered in Singapore for the 
time being.” 


A letter from D. R. RoBertson, a for- 
mer Rotarian, also of Singapore, brings 
word of the activities of Past District 
Governor C. R. SAMUEL, of Penang, Fed- 
erated Malay States, before his recent 
death while interned. He writes: 

“During my period of internment in 
Sumatra, I was closely associated with 
an old friend of mine, C. R. Samuel, of 


Far East 


Penang, who was your District Governor; 
for Malaya and Siam. We had man 

talks together on the subject of Rotary 

of which, of course, he was a most en 
thusiastic member. Unfortunately hy 
died during internment as a result of 
malnutrition and starvation, and I was 
present at his bedside at the time of 
his death. Afterward I conducted th: 
funeral and committal service for hin 

“We were only a small British con 

munity of 50-odd men and were impris 
oned firstly in Padang on the west coast 
of Sumatra. In the middle of 1943 the 
Japanese moved us from our militar) 
gaol to the civil gaol, where were in 
terned about 950 Dutch residents of the 
west coast of Sumatra. Immediately on 
our joining the Dutch, Mr. Samuel re 

suscitated the Padang Rotary Club and 
held several meetings, as the Dutch 
themselves had not done anything up to 
that date since their internment. Mr 
Samuel gave two or three interesting 
talks on Rotary and its meaning, and un 
doubtedly set an example to the others 
interned with him illustrating your mot 
to of ‘Service above Self.’ ’ 











Rotary—and the 
United Nations 


A glance at the world today dis- 
closes that there are Rotary Clubs 
in 36 of the countries belonging to 
the United Nations. They are Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Boliv- 
ia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, France, Guat- 
emala, Honduras, India, Lebanon, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Com- 
monwealth, Syria, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland [Eng- 
land, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales], United States of America, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Twenty-seven nations or terri- 
tories having Rotary Clubs are not 
members of the United Nations as 
such. They are Alaska, Algeria, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Bermuda, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Eire, Fiji Islands, 
Finland, French India, French West 
Africa, Hawaii, Iceland, Kenya, 
Mariana Islands, Monaco, Morocco- 
French’ Zone, Netherlands West In- 
dies, Newfoundland, Palestine, Por- 
tugal, Puerto Rico, Southern Rho- 
desia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tanger, 
and Tunisia. 

Ten nations not having Rotary 
Clubs are in the United Nations 
fold. They are Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Ethiopia, Haiti, 
Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, and Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

Five countries belonging to the 
United Nations had Rotary Clubs 
prior to the war but do not now. 
They are Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. 
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A Gift They 
Won’t Forget! 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 


a TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct from 
ou, washed and polished, but NOT 
ARTIFICIALLY COLORED. A beautiful ‘package 
THIS makes a difference few people ouside of 
Florida know about. Try some and you'll say: ‘Wish 
I'd known this before.’ 
packing house. Capacity, 2,000 baskets per day. 


A TRIAL BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 


Bushel, $5.00; 4/5 bushel, $4.00; '/. bushel, $3.00 
(money order or check), prepaid to YOUR door. 
ORANGES or MIXED (oranges, grapefruit and tan- 
gerines). Add 15% to cover additional express 
charges west of the. enema River (Missouri ex- 
cepted) and Minn., Upper Mich. and Wisc. 


W. ROSS WALTON 
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Be opportunities and jobs 
waiting for those who speak 
Spanish. Millions of dollars be- 
ing invested in Mexico, Central 
and America. Enjoy 
more — earn more. Increase 
social, business, travel and 

ing pleasures, CORTINA 
Method famous for over 60 
years, teaches you to speak like 
a native. Learn quickly, saaily 
at home “‘by listening”’ to Cor- 

hone records. Thousands have, why not you? 
No risk under our Five-Day Approval offer. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN also taught by this 
amazing method. Send for Free Book, “The Cor- 
tina Short-Cut”—state language interested in. 


CORTINA ACADEMY—Established in 1882 
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Personal Life,” “Lore and Tales,” 


other aspects of a remote Indian 


and 
and 
of Ecuador. 

satisfying to me, 
author has seen fit to impose a conven- 
tional framework on her ma- 
terial, is Josephine Niggli’s account of a 


community 
Less because the 


fictional 


isolated community 
in Mevican Here 
tails of life and of 
church, and market, legends and super- 


somewhat similar 


Village. too are de- 
household farm, 
stitions, and the impact of social change, 
form of a series of related stories. 
In themselves the stories are entertain- 
ing and well written, and it may well be 
that most readers would disagree with 


in the 


my preference for the more scientific 
method of presentation. A broader view 
of modern Mexico, both of achievements 
and of problems, is provided in Alice 
Tisdale Hobart’s substantial and dra- 
matic novel The Peacock Sheds His 
Tail. Mrs. Hobart has written skillfully, 
with abundant power to hold the read- 
er’s interest, and with strong sympathy 
for Mexican life and character. 

A broad survey of cultural develop- 
ment in Latin America from the days of 
the conquistadors to the present time 
is provided in Literary Currents in His- 
panic America by the distinguished Ar- 
gentine scholar and critic Pedro Hen- 
riquez-Urena. Lucid, just, and rich in 
concrete detail, this book is a high 
achievement in its field. Nicolas Slo- 


nimsky’s Music of Latin America will 





ers. It presents brief, well-written « 
on the music of each of the 

republics, followed in each case by bi 
graphical and critical accounts of thei 
major Both of these boo! 
belong in the reading programs of 

who earnestly 


says 


composers. 


desire to know more of 
what is best worth knowing about Lati) 


and that takes in a lot 





America 
readers. 

Factual information about the coun- 
tries of Central and South 
new 


America 
made available by books whic} 
meet very real needs and will have wide 
Who’s Who in Latin 
ca is modelled on the comparable direc- 
tories of Great Britain and the United 
States. Part II (of seven to be 
lists men and women of notable achieve- 
ment in various fields in Central Ameri- 
ca and Panama. 

And if it’s facts—solid facts—that you 
want, look up The Pan American Year- 
book, 1945. It is a veritable World Al- 
manac for Latin America, giving basic 
information about each of the countries. 
Its 800-odd pages should be especially 
useful for any North American or Euro- 
pean contemplating trade. 

RECENT Books IN OTHER FIELDS 

Scientists can write well for the gen- 
I admit that they don’t do 

But that the achievement 
is possible is proved by two recent 
books by scientists in wholly different 
fields: Thomas Barbour’s A Naturalist 


usefulness. Ameri- 


issued ) 


eral reader 
it very often 


be especially welcomed by many read- in Cuba, already discussed, and Black 
Rs Pa a a NNNNRNCRR MS CSTR ER UN RETR ee 
s 
~ 

Choice Books of 1945 
f Looking back over the books he read in ° 
a 1945, Mr. Frederick lists here ten that 
z he remembers with especial pleasure. 


Anything Can Happen, 
$2.50). 


versity of Minnesota Press, $3). 
text and illustrations. 


E Collected Poems, E. J. Pratt (Knopf, $3). 

p new poems I read during the year, 

é Philadelphia: Holy Experiment, Struthers Burt 
E $3.75). 


and excellent in literary quality. 


terpretation of Lincoln’s associates. 


traordinarily rich, 


; 


Lake 





George and Helen Waite Papashvily 
Riotous and significant autobiography of a new 
Snowshoe Country, Florence Page Jaques and Francis Lee 
A book of 


by Canada’s foremost 


Diplomat in Carpet Slippers, Jay Monaghan (Bobbs-Merrill, $4). 
field in Lincoln biography, marked by fresh perceptions and strong in- 


He Brings Great News, Clemence Dane (Random House, $2.50). 
vital, and memorable historical novel. 

My Indian Family, Hilda Wernher 
story of modern India, told with warm detail and unfailing sympathy. 
Erie, Harlan Hatcher (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). 
segment of American life, past and present. 

The Western Island, by Robin Flower (Oxford, $2.50). 
sketches of Blasket Island, the western outpost of Ireland and Europe, 
of quite singular interest and charm. 


(Harper 
American. 
Jaques (Uni 
memorable beauty in both 
the richest book of 
poet. 


By far 


(Doubleday, Doran, 


Sweeping historical portrait of a great city, admirable in insight 


A new 


An ex- 


(John Day, $2.75). Moving true 
A fine picture of one 


Stories and 


This Is Where I Came In, Robert J. Casey (Bobbs-Merrill, $3). One of | 
the very best of the wartime narratives. i 
Oe Soa RSS See ET AS SER RAE re Sy SS i 
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by St. Clair Drake and Hor- | 


ton, a study of Negro life in 





Northern city—Chicago 
I promise you good and rewarding 
ng in this big book find in it 
great virtues. The first is its true 
tific spirit. Both authors are Ne- 
id I feel that they attain a de- 





e of sympathetic comprehension of 
nroblems and attitudes of Negroes 
h would be beyond the reach of the 


earnest and skillful non-Negro 
But they are also scientists, 
and experienced in the best 


14 Kt. GOLD WATCH 
14 Kt. GOLD BAND 


298. 


i ethod of modern sociology: hence 
write objectively, fairly, without 
P sion, distortion, or special pleading. 


nresent the facts, whether “favor- 


' « t 

' ‘' or “unfavorable” to Negroes; and 
| : : 

| reader who meets them with an 


indedness equal to their own can 


his own conclusio1 
he second great virtue of this book 
n sound and skillful writing, es- 


in the unfailing use of specific 





concrete incident quotations 
' wectual interviews, Vv h give the 
est and much of the quality of nar- oe ; 
e to almost every page The value J 
I > ~~ 
’ e J 
by no mean imited to 2) Masterprece ty Sourneau eceeee 
Chicago, or in other Northern “on " . - s 
; ' The ( hampion has a superb 17 jewel 
e United State vhich have 


movement, artfully ‘ framed x: in a 14 Ket. 


Neg populations. It is a great 


ffective contribution to increased gold case. The flexible wrist band is of 
by all of me of the heavy, scale-like 14 Kt. gold . . $298. 





int areas of t ight and *Federal Tax Included 
ilarly Povceet in its breadth | TOURNEAU Watches 
jon, its sensible tone, and its con | 431 MADISON AVENUE, W.E.Corner 49th STREET, N.Y. ru s-s6e 
ve purpose 1s A Partisan Guide 
/ j ’roble by Milton Stein- — . ‘én = 
, ore » Stel” YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A ROTARIAN—to subscribe to 


I don’t know wl this book is 


called “partisan”—a term suggestive of TH E R OTA R | A N 


ness and intolerance—unless 
, ($1.50 a year in the U.S.A., Canada and the Pan American Postal Union; $2.00 a year elsewhere) 


Send Subscriptions to—Circulation Department 
cian ef @ GiiikaK G0 Sb tte THE ROTARIAN 35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 


could hope to find. Also it is both hon- 

est and peful. It has what I believe | 

is all but unique in books of general 

discussion or of any kind: a prefatory | x 

outline n which the author tells pre- 

cisely what each chapter is about, so wget 
\\ 


written b 1 Jew. Cer- 


objective and reasonable 


that—as he says frankly and modestly— 


the reader can decide what he wants to 


skip! I recommend this book cordially 
and earnestly. | — most comfortable 

A supplementary preface to The Bal- | 

| 


gloves in the world! 


‘(for men and women) 


ance of Tomorrow, by Robert Strausz- 
Hupé, inserted as a loose sheet after the 
book was bound, closes with these sen- 
tences 

“Evidently, the atom bomb may de- 
cide a future war. It, like any other 
weapon, solves none of the problems 
which make for war. Thus the basic | ' 
answer to the question of war and peace | DAN 
with which this book is concerned rests | I LEL HAYS 
now as before in the realm of interna- 
tional morality.” 7 % 

That is worth pondering. And noting ty ~ 
the fine qualities of this book’s analysis ¢ s eengred by eerey bel 

: C ¢ "U.S. PATS 2.125.673 

of the relation between power and LOVES $i> 2,194,934—2,226,,604 
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A full-size Featherline iron, with finger- 
tip control, evertight folding handle. 
Light in weight, it heats in a jiffy to the 
precise degree of temperature your 
fabric requires—and stays at that tem- 
perature as long as you need it. Comes 
in Burgundy faille carrying-case—ideal, 
practical iron for traveling or home use. 


With automatic control— 
AC only—$9.95 


A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 98 YEARS | finding them jobs... 
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“A Breath of 
Old Sweden” 


Perfume that captures the dawn-freshness of 
Scandinavian woodlands breathes the 
same delicate scent that so entranced Karl 
von Linné, who discovered and named the 
lovely Linnea flower. 


Linnea will co-operate in supplying you with a 
complete line of cosmetics 
in this fragrance. Quaint, 
Scandinavian folk-type gift 
packages make eye-catching 
displays. 

Rotarians may try Linnea 
Perfume in a ‘‘get-ac- 
quainted’’ package not sold 
in any store. Send 25c¢ with 
coupon — include yourself 
and friends. 





ae #9, 


Please send... .‘"Get Acquainted’ Packages, prepaid. 


FAM .rvccccce Cccccvecsesccce PTETTITTITTT TTT Tite 
Address ..... TIETITIITiITTT TTT iti rT Trt e tier 
Enclosed find $..... eovece . 


LINNEA PERFUMES, INC. 


200 West e . 
Ohio yey Baad 10, IMiinois 
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peace, its forthrightness, clear logic, 
forcefulness, and firmness, seems an 
appropriate way of ending this commen- 
|} tary on books all of which have, in 
varying degree, relation to the great 
=e of international friendship. 


| x * a” 
| Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
| A Naturalist in Cuba, Thomas Barbour 
| (Little, Brown, $3).—Cocks and Bulls in 
Caracas, Olga Briceno (Houghton, Mifflin, 
| $2.75).—Brazilian Literature, Erico Veris- 
simo (Macmillan, $2).—The Violent Land, 
Jorge Amado (Knopf, $2.50.—Ruy Barbosa: 
Brazilian Crusader for the Essential Free- 
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measuring 30 by 80 feet, and a large 
| kitchen. The Ranch is home for some 
| 40-odd luckless lads. 





| Brockville When it comes to 
| Fills the Bill service to the com- 
munity, residents of 
| BROCKVILLE, ONT., CANADA, will agree that 
| the local Rotary Club is pulling its oar. 
| Among other things, the Club welcomes 
| returning servicemen at meetings, often 
operates a mid- 
get softball league . . . sponsors “pea- 
nut” and midget hockey leagues 
finances an open skating rink in Winter 
and a bathing pavillion and tennis 
courts in Summer. The Club provides 
medical attention for needy cases and 
contributes liberally to a dental clinic. 
Each of the last three years the 
Club has held a minstrel show, netting 
an average of $1,000—for the smokes 
fund for men overseas. ... Proceeds 
($5,600) of its recent street fair will 
| help finance a war memorial. ... The 
sum of $8,500 was donated for a chil- 
dren’s ward in the new wing of a local 
hospital. One Rotarian organized 
an Air Cadet Squadron about a year ago. 


They Could Stand Words of praise were 
the Bouquet directed to the ap- 

proximately 250 
members of the 51 Selective Service 
boards of CLEVELAND, OHIO, at a recent 
testimonial luncheon tendered by the 
local Rotary Club. A vote of apprecia- 
tion was extended the board members 
for their part in selecting some 100,000 
| persons for the armed services. 





Heads can be held 
high out HoLLywoop, 
CALIF., Way as a re- 
; sult of the showing during seven War 
|Loan drives. Members of the Rotary 
Club purchased bonds aggregating $1,- 
038,000. For the seventh drive the goal 
|} was $55,000 in “E” bonds: it was ex- 
ceeded by 300 percent. 


Hollywood Stars 
|in Seven Reeler 


| 


India, Ceylon Rotary moves for. 
Carry On! ward in India and 
Ceylon. Witness 
these recent reports of Club activities: 
The new Rotary Club of AJMer, INDIA, 
has established a fund to provide medi- 
cines, fruits, and milk for poor patients. 
. . » The Vocational Service Committee 





doms, Charles W. Turner (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, $2).—Peguche: A Study of An- 
dean Indians, Elsie Clews Parsons (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $3).—Mezican Village, 
Josephine Niggli (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, $3).—The Peacock Sheds His 
Tail, Alice Tisdale Hobart (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.75).— Literary Currents in Hispanic 
America, Pedro Henriquez-Urefia (Harvard 
University Press, $3.50).—Music of Latin 
America, Nicolas Slonimsky (Crowell, 
$3.50). —Who’s Who in Latin America, Part 
II (Stanford University Press, paper $1.50, 
cloth $2.25).—The Pan American Yearbook, 
1945 (Pan American Associates, 1150 Sixth 
Ave., New York, $5).—Black Metropolis, St. 
Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton (Har- 
court, Brace, $5).—A Partisan Guide to the 
Jewish Problem, Milton Steinberg (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3).—The Balance of Tomorrow, 
Robert Strausz-Hupé (Putnam, $3.50). 


of the Rotary Club of CatcuTta, INp1a, 
is formulating a code of conduct for the 
shoe trade, the plumbing trade, and the 
Electrical Contractors Association in 
that city. The first code has already 
taken definite shape, and has been ap- 
proved by the All-Bengal Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. ... The Rotary 
Club of Necomso, CEYLON, recently held 
a carnival, raised money which was di- 
vided among the four local English 
schools. 


The Rotary Club of 
CALISTOGA, CALIF., is 
not one to forget 
servicemen—either now or in the fu- 
ture. The Club has a standing invita- 
tion for any member of the armed 
forces in uniform to be its guest at its 
weekly luncheons. The Club has 
pledged itself to find a job for every re- 
turning local veteran “when Johnny 
comes marching home.” 


Latchstring Out 
at Calistoga 





What the Rotary 
Club of REForM, ALA., 
has achieved in the 
eight years of its existence comes, you 
might say, under the head of reform. 
Club members have established a bank 
—the only one in town. The Club 
helped get a new cotton gin, the open- 
ing of which was celebrated by a fish 
fry attended by 1,000 persons. The Club 
entertains teachers, sponsors “trade 
days,” brings in good speakers, and 
keeps the town generally “humming.” 


Rotary Club Has 
‘Reformed’ Reform 


A grand march 
started the evening’s 
festivities when Ro- 
tarians of CorNING, Iowa, and their lad- 
ies recently entertained the teachers of 
the local schools. The dinner and dance 
were held in the “Raider Rendezvous,” 
CoRNING’s youth center, which was or- 
ganized largely through the leadership 
of individual Rotarians. 


Hold Rendezvous 
with Teachers 


Good Books Keep Rotarians appreciate 


Towns Off Shelf the fact that good 
books are a power- 


ful stimulus to the intellectual and cul- 
tural development of a community. The 
Rotary Club of YORKTON, SASK., CANADA, 
for instance, opened the first public li- 
brary in that community about 18 years 
ago. It now has some 25,000 volumes, 
and, except for a nominal annual grant 
from the city, is supported entirely by 
the Rotary Club. ... The Rotary Club 
of Piceon, MICH., bought a building to 
house the town’s library, then furnished 
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; given to the SwWAMPSCOTT, 
by the local Rotary Club 
lub bookplate and are dedi- 
servicemen from the commu- 
t their liv in World War 
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Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of East 
LONDON, SouTH AF- 
learning more and more about 
ynmunity—thanks to an innova- 
n their meeting schedule. After the 
session the group tours a local 
ry or activity. One recent trip 
to a local hospital. 


Industry Tours 
Top Off Lunches 


ilar 


A group of 20 men 
from the minesweep- 
ing flotilla which the 

COLOMBO, CEYLON, 
recently 
Club of near- 
included 


Sailors on Day 
Off Go Rowing 


lub of 
while 
iined by the Rotary 
PANADURA., Entertainment 


ypted” a back were 


is, table tennis, swimming, rowing, a 
at the home of one of the mem- 
and a football match with a local 


Greetings to Greetings are due 
26 New Clubs! these 26 Rotary 
Clubs, which have 

been added to the roster of 


rnational r Clubs are 


parentheses): 


Inte (sponso 


H SID (PITTSBURGH), PA. (Pitts- 
> Fred A. U ae. 1736 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh 3, P: 
NBURY-ON-~” THAME S, ENGLAND 
! J. H. Thompsor Hosa Research 
Laboratorie 
ANIWAKI QUE ‘ANADA (Hull) 
Pi Johi Sut herland 
WSTER, N YY. (Lake Mal »ypac-Carmel) 
Dr. Robert Cleaver, 114 Main St. 
CAXAMBU, BRAZIL (Rezende) 
Pre ner ito Mauricio « Silva, Ave. 
(,etu ) irgas 
GENERAL RODRIGU 1Z, ARGENTINA 
Lujan) 
Pre Luis Bonzo, San Martin 550. 
, =a x (Overton) 
Pr ick F. Gibson 
AYI AUSTRALIA (Townsville) 
Pr John Willoughby Il rarity, Kal 
ate 
CH ALON Si R-SAONE, FRANCE 
Pre Gustave Pinette, 11 Rue Philibert 


Guide 
JHNSON, KANS. (Syracuse) 


Pr H. O. Wales 
HATFIELD, ENGLAND 
Pres Rev. B. M. Dale, The Old Vicarage. 
MENDIP, ENGLAND 
Pres.: Dr. W. T. Hopwood, The Barrows, 
Cheddar, Somerset. 
GARSTON, .- 
Pres.: A. S . Thomson, London Midland 
& Scottish ‘Railway, Garston Docks, Liv- 
erpool 19, England. 
LYSEKIL, SWEDEN (Uddevalla) 
Pres.: Nils Granqvist, Radhuset. 
ROQUE PEREZ, ARGENTINA (Saladillo) 
Pres.: Dr. Juan Carlos Elordi. 
WEST MILTON, OHIO (Troy) 
Pres.: Arch S. Lea, 21 North Miami St. 
KERTEMINDE, DENMARK (Odense) 
Pres.: H. C. Schults, Langgade 37. 


LAPPEENRANTA, FINLAND (Mikkeli) 


TWINSBURG, OHIO (Hudson) 


Pres.: John H. Sauble. 
HUNTINGTON STATION, N. Y. (Hunting- 
ton) 
Pres.: Rev. Paul H. Pallmeyer, Fair- 
ground Ave. 
CAPIVARI, BRAZIL (Santa Barbara) 
Pres Vinicio Stein de Campos, Caixa 
Postal 14. 
CHARD, ENGLAND 
Pres.: T. Jennings, Phoenix Works, Combe 
St 
SITTINGBOURNE AND MILTON, ENG- 
LAND 
Pres.: Lawrence Bull, 45 High Street, Sit- 


tingbourne. 
FIREBAUGH, CALIF. (Mendota) 


Pres.: John C. Merriman, Box 111, 
TOMBALL, TEX. (Conroe) 
Pres.: A. H. Keeffer. 


GREENWICH, OHIO (Willard) 
Pres.: H. E. Gifford. 
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that is safe, regular, and dependable. When you no 


may benefit. . . Write today for 


| 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


longer need income, learn how your local community 


FREE Annuity Booklet 40. 


130 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 











THAT’S PLAIN TO SEE 


To a fine home or office, a choice 
Nahigian Brothers’ rug adds a subtle 
charm that seems to say “here is 
beauty and quality’’. For, each rug 
in this unequalled collection has 
been chosen by an expert for color, 
design and quality. Thus, you can 
buy a Nahigian Brothers’ Oriental, 
Chinese or Aubusson rug with abso- 
lute assurance that you are making a 

wise and lasting purchase. Rotari- | 
ans and their friends may have a 
selection sent on approval. 


Nahigian Brothers, Ane. 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Century 











169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, 
eo j 
MODERN ORIENTALS 
AUBUSSONS 
BROADLOOMS 


ANTIQUES 













FLORIDA - ON 





ROTARIANS 


Like Clearwater 


Yes, and Clearwater likes Rotarians 
Each winter hundreds of visiting Ro 
tarians attend our local Rotary Club 
and enjoy the hospitality of our com 
munity Each year, too, more 
and more Rotarians are making their 
retirement homes in this city of 
flowers, in this land of pleasant liv 
ing. Mild, delightful climate. Swim 
ming, fishing, boating, golf and other 
sports. Varied entertainment. Popu 
lation 15,000. Investigate Clearwater 
for a vacuticn or a retirement home 


For Illustrated Booklet write 
Paul C. Ficht, Chamber of Commerce 


THE GULF 
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Ask The Rotarian 


who's visited HA AR D ER 


SUNSHINE ASSURED. Located in 
the very centre of the State. ‘‘Everywhere 


“The Poconos of 











in Florida is within a day's drive. 


Fast through Pullmans and deluxe coach and 
trains. 150 rooms .with private bath; inat 
20 parlor suites. Steam heat. Golf, earl 
Boating, Swimming, Fishing, Touring, stay. 


HARDER HALL, INC. Chas. N. Thompson, Pres. HENRY M. LYNCH, MGR. 


HALL 


Florida” 


and their Name és 


Legion 
(dry air and pure water)—ia 











other activities. Inviting discrim- 
ing clientele Take advantage of 
y-season rates, applying throughout 
Sebring, Fie. 
59 
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35 MM Film Developed 
36 Enlargements 


18 exp. 75¢ - 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 









MOST collections, unless constantly 
curbed, crowd one out of house and 
home, but here’s one with 9,000 items 
in it which you could hold in one hand. 


Back IN 1933 CLARENCE M. ELWELL, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Austin, 
Texas, became a State school supervisor, 
and went inspecting high schools over 
the Lone Star State. 

“As I travelled from school to school,” 
he recalls, “I noted that each had a dis- 
tinctive ‘school spirit.’ It was apparent 
that the philosophy of the superintend- 
ent of schools or the principal of the 
high school had carried over into the 
thinking of the students.” 

Telling how he began to search for 


| tangible evidence of these philosophies, 


ROTARIAN ELWELL Says, “In almost every 
case, school officials had placed in some 
prominent place a bit of human phil- 
osophy. In some instances it was a motto 
on the desk of the principal. In others 


| it was an inscription on the building it- 


| self. 
| dom posted on a bulletin board. 


. 
ure and split size film finished in our | 


famous 3 1/4 x 41/2 Beauty Prints —deckied, em- | 


margin and embossed date. 


Don't take achance! Thirty yearsof dependable, pains- 
taking service, and the salons of ioe ints we have 
produced for camera fans, have caused thousands to 
Fee y complete confidence in our ability to produce the 
ind of pictures they want. Have the assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your 
money to us or write for F 
complete Price List. eeee 


ictures—send roll and 
mailers, samples and 


blots at of dechted-eage, ombetand, wide- 
Entargoment Coupen with each roll. 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 30 « Box 5440A « Chicago 80 
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Avenue, 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 
LEARN is cme 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 1! simple, 
easy-to-follow eaone, to make 
ezact charcoal and oil likenesses 
UART Guidance for your every step. 
uDIOS Send for free book today 

, 


121 Monument Circle, Room 491, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
lease send me free book and outline of lessons 














Name 

Street 

Cty 
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In still others it was a bit of wis- 
I began 
copying them in a notebook.” 

His first “entry” was the inscription 
over the doorway of the Conroe, Texas, 
High School, which reads: 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, and a book of rules, 
And each must fashion ’ere life is flown, 
A stumbling block or a steppingstone. 

That was soon followed by this motto 
on the desk of the superintendent at 
Breckenridge, Texas: 

Great minds discuss ideas, 
Average minds discuss events, 
Little minds discuss people. 

In another but equally effective vein 
is the motto in the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools in Austin, Texas: 
You wouldn't worry about what people 

think of you, 

If you could only know how seldom 
they do. 

He found a gem in a little Negro 
school in the river bottoms along the 
Brazos River. A paraphrased prayer, 
it was repeated each morning at the 
opening of school: 

Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I may not shirk. 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray the Lord my work's all right. 

Many Rotarians will recall the fore- 
going as a favorite of Tom J. Davis, of 
Butte, Montana, who, during his year 
as President of Rotary International 


| (1941-42), used it often in his addresses. 


Perhaps the most common motto on 
dressing-room walls in school athletic 
departments is the one distributed by 
a St. Louis, Missouri, firm: 

When the One Great Scorer comes 

To mark against your name, 

He marks not that you won or lost, 

But how you played the game. 








licthine Post 


Another classic bit found frequently 
is Henry Van Dyke’s: 

Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true; 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowmen sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 

ROTARIAN ELWELL found that this 
Arabian proverb ap- 
peals to many an edu- 
cator: 

He that knows and 
knows that he knows 
is wise—you can fol- 
low him. 

He that knows and 














knows not that he 
knows is asleep— 
wake him. 
He that knows not Elwell 


and knows that he knows not is docile 
—you can teach him. 

BUT he that knows not and knows 
not that he knows not is a FOOL—shun 
him. 

During the depression years of the 
’°30s a number of mottoes expressing 
optimistic philosophies appeared as if by 
magic on the desks of many people. One 
of them was: 

Remember the tea kettle, which 
though up to its neck in hot water still 
continues to sing. 

Another was: 

Don’t cry over spilt milk— 

Four-fifths of it is water anyway. 

During 1937-38 ROTARIAN ELWELL 
served as secretary of the Texas Con- 
gressional delegation in Washington, 
D. C., and found an opportunity to add 
to his hobby by copying favorite mot- 
toes of Congressmen. Among them were 
these contributions of American phil- 
osophers: 

Elbert Hubbard’s A man is down on 
what he is not up on. 

Will Rogers’ I have always said I 
never met a man I didn’t like. 

Josh Billings’ I am opposed to fight- 
in’; but when I get in a fight, I am op- 
posed to gettin’ licked. 

He found various definitions of poli- 
tics, sprinkled with a sense of humor. 
One of them was this: 

If you think politics easy, you try 
standing on a fence while keeping one 
ear to the ground. 

Washington legend has it, he found, 
that the favorite motto of President 
Calvin Coolidge was: 

You don’t have to explain something 
you haven't said. 

Many significant mottoes are carved 
in stone on various buildings in Wach- 
ington, and among those which Ro 
TARIAN ELWELL copied for his collection 
was this one from the building housing 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation: 

Where the law ends, tyranny Ddegins. 
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C e 1938 RoTARIAN ELWELL has been 


; 


publishing business, and he has 
nued his hobby with enthusiasm. 
ss executives, he finds, also favor 
es [ find the mottoes are an ex- 
index to the character of the 


he asserts. 


hem like Will Rogers’ suc- 


ignorant ly on differ- 


hody is 
jv0a 


fanv businessmen are interested in 
and on several desks he has 
man has ever stood erect who has 


yoned to he lp a boy 


th a twinkle of some busi- 


hich reflects 


humor 
this one, w 


ypposite of the Rotary spirit: 
Indian scalps his enemy, but the 
man skins his friend 
collecting of mottoes soon led 
RIAN ELWELL into the field of the 
asemakers. “No one can escape the 
ision that we live in an era of 
ises,’”’ he declares. One with which 
everyone is familiar is Winston 
| s statement following the Bat- 
Britain in 1940: 
er in the history of / nan con- 
we so many owed so ich to so 
e was the inspiring one by 
President Frar n D {oo0se- 
tered in 1933: 
) jt g we have to fear is fear 
pful phrase grew out of 
W [. This one is said to have 
1 1 blackboard outside a 
yn < h during the blitz bomb- 
yur knees are knocking kneel 
an uses, ROTARIAN ELWELL has 
ible lect mottoes which were 
ic and fine examples of the print- 
irt n all cases he has pied them 
eve e found then from the 
ind lls of busil smen, from 
1 bo s, from public buildings 
pressive monuments. His collec- 
housed in a notebook, now num- 
; some 9,000 mottoes—each of which 
significant to some fellow traveller 
ry life’s way, each of which was to 
yne either an inspiration, an en- 
agement, or a thought 


What's Your Hobby? 
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yuld you like to share your hobby ez- 
nee th others? If so rite to THE 
mM and he soon list your name in this 
Y T/ only requisite is that you be 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s 
y, and the only reque that you ac- 
ledge any corresponds you may 

é 
Pen Pals: Audrey Correll (16-year-old 
ter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
me age vho are si arly interested 
sports, dancing, and music), Napanee, 


Canada 


Pen Pals: Elizabeth Ann Helps (18-year- 
daughter of Rotariar vishes pen 
is the world over), 168 Front St., 
on Mass U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Nancy Haidley (15-year-old 
hter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 


other young people interested in books 


d sports), Box 500, Napanee, Ont., Canada. 
Pen Pals: Patricia O’Meara (17-year-old 
inddaughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 
tends in all countries), 194 McLeod St., 
1irns, Australia 

Pen Pals: J. Richard Shires (12-year-old 


of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in 
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U.S.A likewiss interested in stamps). The 
Widdon, Birkdale Road De wsbury England 

Pen Pals: Rita A. Hickey (16-year-old 
niece of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 


with youths 16 to 18 years 19 Sheri- 


dan St., Cairns, Australia 


of age), 


Match Covers: Jean Hinsey (daughter of 
Rotarian—collects match covers; wishes to 
secure covers from U.S. Army and Navy 
camps and bases), 1531 Ridgewood, Clear 
water, Fla., U.S.A 


Pen Pals: Aralda R. Thayer (16-year-old 


daughter of Rotarian wishes pen friends 
in U.S.A. and other countries), Neillsville, 
Wis.. U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Robin Janette Major (12-year- 


Rotarian—wishes to 
12 and 13 


old daughter of 
spond with youths 


corre- 
years of age; 


especially interested in birds and animals), 
67 Cameron St., Ashburton, New Zealand 

Pitchers: Mrs. Frank M. Newell (wife of 
Rotarian—collects inusual pitchers), 204 
Vergennes Road, Lowell, Mich., U.S.A 

Posteards; Pen Pats: Ruth Heintz (/4- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian collects post- 
cards; desires pen friends of same age in all 
countries), 1520 Davis St.. San Jose 11, Calif.., 
U.S.A 

Dolls; Pen Pals: Gloria M. Murphy (1/2 


year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects dolls, 
especially those dressed in costumes of other 
countries; wishes pen pals aged 9-18), 121 
S. Duncan St., Fayetteville, Ark., U.S.A 

Playing Cards: Marge Kurtz (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects playing-card 
backs; will trade), 242 Ferson Ave., lowa 
City, Iowa, U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Wilhelmina Brandt (21-year-old 
daughter of Rotaria wishes to correspond 


with young people throughout the world), 
Route 1, Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A 

Horses; Pen Pals: Maureen A. Murphy 
(12-year-old daughter of Rotarian wishes 
correspondence with others interested in 
horses; desires pen pals aged 11-15), 27 Lin- 


S.A 
15-year-old daugh 


den St., Livonia, N 'Y I 
Stamps: Joy McDonald ( 


ter of Rotarian collects stamps: wishes 
correspondence with others similarly inter 
ested), 14 Till St Oamaru, North Otago, 
New Zealand 

Stamps; Pen Pals: Mary Lou Holliday 
(13-year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
stamps; wishes pen pals, especially outside 
U.S.A.), 4527 Ave. N, Galveston, Tex., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Margaret Dixon (wishes pen 
friends in U.S.A., aged 17-19), 7 Windermere 


St.. Gateshead 8, Durham, England 

Sen and Land Shells: Betsy Byrnes (/2 
year-old daughter of Rotariar collects sea 
and land shells; desires correspondence with 
other members of Rotarian families simi 
larly interested), 154 Dartmouth St.. Hol- 


voke, Mass., U.S.A 

Stamps: Alfred F. Brack (collects stamps 
will exchange modern stamps with Central 
and South America), 9 Ann St., Paterson 1, 
N. J., U.S.A 

Postcards; Pen Pals: Louise Parsell (16 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects post 
cards and foreign oney;: interested in mod 
ern nonobiective art and painting and in 
horses; will trade postcards and U.S.A 
money), Westport, Conn., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Marjorie Gordon (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends 
in U.S.A. or England), 2504 Wetmore Ave., 
Everett, Wash., U.S.A 

Automotive History: Henry Cave (in- 


formation desired on early automotive de 
velopments for historical records only), 
P. O. Box 900, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Paul Hicks (son of Rotarian— 
wishes to correspond with boys and girls 
aged 13-15 outside U.S.A.), Box 478, Elk 
Citv, Okla., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Jean 
daughter of Rotarian 
friends in U.S.A 


joswell (16-year-old 

-wishes girl pen 
and English-speaking girls 
in other countries), Manhattan, Mont., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Jocelyn Martin (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with youths in any country; interested in 
designing and outdoor sports), 310 W. Duval 
St.. Live Oak, Fla., U.S.A 

Pen Pals; Piano: Sewing: Martha Strif- 
fler (10-year-old daughter of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends aged 9-11; interested in 
piano and sewing), 216 S. Eagle St., Geneva, 
Ohio, U.S.A 

Pen Friends: 
old daughter of 
chanae ideas on schools and the 
ple live, and to make new friends), 
Kanawha St., Buckhannon, W. Va., U.S.A 

Stamps: James Block (13-year-old ward 
of Rotarian—collects stamps: specializes in 
British Empire stamps; will exchange), Box 
363, Chilliwack, B. C.. Canada 

Pen Pals: Robert B. Cade (9- year- oom 
collects stamps and om, of other agg hg 
will exchange), c/o Lt. . F. Cade, USNR, 
Otis Field, Box 55, aes Edwards, Mass., 


Beer (15-year 
wishes to ezx- 
places peo- 


123 $ 


Vonda Rae 
Rotarian 
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STACYADAMS 





A, the 
Ralph Runkle Bootery, 
Santa Barbara, California 
STACY ADAMS SHOES 
are expertly fitted 


to a discriminating clientele. 





Pers: 02. ies 








LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


. Forge ahead, win special 
assignments, promotion, bet- 
ter job in global peace time 
epperhenie any ability 
to speak a foreign language. 

MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 
LINGUAPHONE 
The world-famous Linguaphone Conversational 
Method brings voices of native teachers INTO 
YOUR OWN Home. You learn the :new lan- 
guage by LISTENING. It’s amazingly simple; 
thousands have succeeded. @ @ 29 

Send for Free book, Call for Free demonstratien 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


46 RCA Blidg., New York 20 © Circle 7-0830 














BEAUTIFUL 


GULF COAST 
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SWEET, JUICY 


Tree-Ripened CITRUS FRUIT 
in its natural color 
From my Groves, direct by Fast Express 
More Vitamins—More Juice—Rich Flavor 

Bushel '4-Bushe! 
Oranges..........$5.00 $3.00 
Grapefruit....... 4.75 2.76 
Mixed............. 500 3.00 
Special Gift Basket, Containing 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Temples, 


Tangelos, Tangerines, Attrae- 
tively packed. Bu. $5.50. '. bu. $3.25 


These prices include prepaid express to 
any place east of the gg og River 
or in Minnesota, Okla Mo., 

Ark., La., and Tex. (U. x Delneries Only 


ORDER TODAY 


Check or Money Order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COL. SAM HOWARD 











LAKE HAMILTON, FLORIDA 
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WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
- now made available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue & 

Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 

36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 e 












EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB WEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells « La Buttons « Lunch- 
econ e Flags & mners ¢ Road Signs 
a “ Stands ¢ Record Systems + Em- 
lem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 
(Please Address Chicago 6 Ill.) 


R1 RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
{ 325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








CLUB GONGS ARE 
BACK AGAIN . 


"Emi 10°x6” with Club 
ibiem, wel and Cover, Co 






Sorigs, | russ. with Sius 
Sapeome Gavel and Cover. 





“OLD GLORY" M co. 
503 S&S. Wells St. Ch mnee ¥. tilinois 








Ld 
— wi 4 speeches on any sub- 
“Speeches 


confidential. 
boi & ovllection, Si'bo. Pie Speaking Manual 
He 50. Meadbook with Instant Portinssentary Guide 
talke sent free upon req 
yor — =o Humorous Talks” + monthly, 
D. 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE RorarRiIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite story is 
from R. A. Berkeley, Secretary of 
the Rotary Club of Cirencester, 
England. 


A Gloucestershire yokel was up 
for his medical examination, and 
the doctor asked, “Have you ever 
had a serious illness, my man?” 

“No, sir,” the man replied. 

“Have you ever had an acci- 
dent?” the doctor again queried. 

“No, sir.” came the reply. 

“Vert, well; take off your shirt,” 
requested the doctor. 

When the man was stripped, the 
doctor was surprised to see a large 
scar across the man’s ribs. “How 
did you get that scar?” he asked. 

“Oh, sur, I were gored by a 
bull.” 

“Gored by a bull, were you? 1 
thought you said you had never 
had an accident.” 

“That wasn’t no accident, sur,” 
the man replied. “He did it on 
purpose!” 











Nine-Block Puzzle 
Fig. II 


Fig. I 
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Cut out of paper or cardboard nine 
small squares numbered and placed as 
in Fig. I. In 16 moves arrange the 
blocks as they appear in Fig. II, without 
taking out any, except removing the 
“one” block when beginning and replac- 
ing it when finished. 

















Cube 

Bina alte ec a 
3 . 4 . 
é 5 < 6 
Y ecu. * eae 


From 1 to 2, to manifest; from 2 to 
6, dominion; from 5 to 6, to pour out 
freely; from 1 to 5, fit to be eaten; from 
3 to 4, to give power; from 4 to 8, to 
obliterate; from 7 to 8, complete; from 
3 to 7, a mechanical contrivance; from 


tip Sy) Ceant>) 


1 to 3, a river in Germany; from 2 to 4 
a large lake of North America; from 
6 to 8, facility; from 5 to 7, margin. 

The answers to these puzzles will be 
found on page 63. 


Truly a Sad Story 
His fingers strayed over the keyboard, 
Nigh to the close of day. 
The sounds of his making brought rei 
erie 
And longings for one far away. 
His fingers strayed idly and slowly. 
Came dreams of her young face so fair, 
Her sweet lips and peachlike complez 
ion, 
Her blue eyes and fair shining hair. 
He longed for the hour of their meeting 
Mourned for the time she had stayed- 
For his typist was on her vacation, 
And of course all his work was delayed 
—RICHARD STANTON 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hearsit, neverin the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Debtor 

A new father was looking over the ba 
bies through the big plate-glass window 
in the infant ward. Every baby there, 
it seemed, was crying. 

“What’s the matter in there?” he 
asked a nurse. 

“If you were only a few days old, out 
of a job, and owed the Government 
$2,050, you’d be bawling too,” the pretty 
nurse replied.— Kansas Government 
Journal. 


Boy, Oh, Boy! 

Friend: “Your wife is a very fine-look 
ing woman.” 

Angler: “That’s nothing. You should 
have seen the one that got away.”—T/he¢ 
Rotary Hub, HoRNELL, NEw York. 


Clawset Comment 

It may be the mink in the closet that 
is responsible for the wolf at the door.— 
Del Rotario, Det Rio, TEXxAs, 


Soldier’s Soliloquy 

If 1 had now in cash instead of debts 

The cost of last year’s beer and ciga 
rettes, 

I'd spend it all on cigarettes and beer 

To keep me happy for another year. 
—Rotary Bulletin, MUDGEE, AUSTRALIA. 


Satisfactory, Thanks! 

“Here’s that shirt I bought from you 
last week,” said the angry customer. 
“You said you would return my money 
if it wasn’t satisfactory.” 

“That’s what | said,” responded the 
merchant politely, rubbing his hands, 
“but I am happy to tell you that I found 
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very satisfactory.”—Perth 


the money 


l tortan. 


Courtesy Line 
Professor (taking up quiz paper): 
Why the quotation marks on this pa- 


Student: “Courtesy to the man on my 
'_-Medley 


ircident of Birth 


joseph Trum, of New York City, calls 


ittention to this news item which ap- 
eared in a local newspaper 
Rastus Johnson accidentally drove 


ar into the parade of the Ancient 
der of Hibernians. He would have 
een 39 years old next September.” 
His Weigh 

Manv a man who is a five-ton truck at 
nothing but a trailer at 
ne—The Catalina Islander 


office is 


laze by Days 

After-dinner speaker to con- 
»): “I haven’t a watch, and I can’t 
a clock, so I don’t know if I talked 


(about 


long.” 

listener: “That’s all right, old top— 
look behind you and you'll see a 
ndar.”—Think. 


nq No Chances 


draft officer looked at the raw- 
i farmhand standing before him 
iid, “I guess it’s the cavalry for 
Please, sir,”’ said the lad firmly, “any- 
ng but the cavalry, if you don’t 
What’s your prejudice against the 
=a 
Mister, when it comes t > to retreat, 
want to be slowed down by no 


South Dakota Hiway Magazine. 


When James A. Garfield was president 


Hiram College in Ohio, he was ap- 
vached by the father of a prospective 

3) 

Can’t you simplify the course?” he 
d. “My boy will never take all that 


He wants to get through by a shorter 
ey 
Garfield. — 


Certainly.” answered 


can arrange for that. 


It all depends, of 


course, on what you want to make of 
him. When God wants to make an oak, 
He takes 100 years, but when he wants 
to make a squash, He requires only two 
months.”—The Rotor, VANCOUVER, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA. 





More Time 


Now that you've taken care of your 
New Year's resolutions, you'll have more 
time to think about a last line to un- 
finished limericks such as the one be- 
low. If your line is selected as one of 
the three best submitted, you will re- 
ceive a check for $2. Send your last 
line—or lines—to The Fixer, in care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. The deadline 
for entries is March !.—Gears Editors. 


A PAT FOR A POUND 


A pat on the back for Jim Pound, 
Who for meetings is always around, 
Then gives of his best, 
With vim, zeal, and rest, 


COSHH SSeS eee eeOHeeeeeeseesesesesese 


Rhyme words, by the way, include 
bound, found, ground, hound, mound, 
sound, wound—and many others! 
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“THIS IS when I like to drive . . . when 
there isn't anybody else on the road.” 


JANUARY, 1946 


Ball’s Game 

So popular was Bill Ball (see THE Ro- 
TARIAN for October) and so many were 
the last lines from which must be 
chosen the best to complete the limerick 
about him that The Fixer called in a 
helper—Santa Claus himself. Mr. Claus 
agreed to help. Need proof? Here it is: 
ten winners instead of the usual three— 
and Mr. C. insisted that each receive $2! 
You'll recall the 

One envies the drive of Bill Ball 
(He's in charge of our Rotary Hall), 
To him 
And resting’s a shame, 


verse: 


work's a game, 


Here, then, are the winners: 
I wish it could be said of us all. 
(M. R. Vender, member of the 
Rotary Club of Cass, Michigan.) 
A “work horse” with nary a “stall”! 
(Josephine Skilken, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
Forgetful of self, he serves all. 
(Mrs. I. W. Foltz, wife of a Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 
He carries the ball for us all. 
(Joe Adams, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sullivan, Indiana.) 
Bill just loves to serve, that is all. 
(Mrs. O. O. Morse, De Land, Florida.) 
So mote it be to us all. 
(J. E. Miller, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Waynesboro, Virginia.) 
He must be atomic—that's all! 
(Preston E. Dalton, Collinsville, 
He's the best “service man” 
(Mrs. W. W. McClanahan, wife of 
a Springfield, Tennessee, Rotarian.) 
He knows not the meaning of “stall.” 
(Ira T. Johnston, member of the gRo- 
tary Club of Jefferson, North Carolina.) 
He's Perpetual Motion, that’s all. 
(E. M. Ansell, member of the Rotary 
Club of Chatham, Ontario, Canada.) 


Illinois.) 
of us all. 


Answer to Quiz on Page 62 


NINE-BLock PuzzLe: Remove 1, and move 
4 up, 7 up, 8 left, 5 down, 6 left, 9 up, 
5 right, 8 right, 7 down, 6 left, 9 left, 5 up, 
8 right, 7 right, 6 down, 4 down, and re- 
place 1. 

CuBE: From 1 to 2, 
empire; from 5 to 6, effuse; from 1 to 5, 
edible; from 3 to 4, enable: from 4 to 8, 
efface; from 7 to 8, entire; from 3 to 7, en- 
ine; from 1 to 3, Elbe; from 2 to 4, Erie: 


rom 6 to 8, ease; from 5 to 7, edge. 


evince; from 2 to 6, 











HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 
ible and compelling me 


dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures caretully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM. 
PANY is equipped to serve 
you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


Buy More Victory L onda 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO I, iL 
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Four particular to encourage and foster: 


The To encourage and foster the ideo! of serv- 
ice os a basis of worthy enterprise, in 





(1) The development of ocq 
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“THE ATOMIC BOMB IS HERE 
to stay,” a news commentator 


notes, then asks: “Are we?’ That 
might be called the Question of 
the Year for 1946. It is the first 
year of peace since 1939—or 1931, 
if you date World War II from the 
invasion of Manchuria. During 
the long months of fighting, we 
longed for peace. Now we have 
peace, but Sir William Beveridge’s 
article reminds us that with it has 
come a disquieting fear that man 
—some men—may not use wisely 
the new power unleashed by sci- 
ence. 





IT MAY NOT APPEAR BY NAME 
on the program, but the atomic 
bomb and its implications will be 
discussed at the 37th Convention 
of Rotary International at Atlan- 
tic City, June 2-7. For as Paul P. 
Harris, Rotary’s Founder, ob- 
sepges in this month’s guest edi- 

ei unless fear and hatred are 
displaced by understanding and 
goodwill, we should expect a war 
of unspeakable destructiveness. 
To discover what Rotarians of the 
world can do to avoid this will be 
a major purpose of Rotary’s re- 
union in June. 


“LOOK FOR THE PREMISE” 
is the advice a wise old college 
professor always gave his stu- 
dents. What he meant is that 
arguments and actions are often 
so dramatic that we overlook the 
basic belief or principle that di- 
rects them. 

This is especially true of the 
war-crime trials that currently are 
splashing ink over newspaper 
front pages. What a Goering or 
a Yamashita says or does is so in- 
teresting that we overlook the rea- 
son for his being in the prisoner's 
dock. It is that Britain, Russia, 
France, and the United States 
have accepted Justice Robert H. 
Jackson’s formula that war is a 
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Objects epvereity to service 
4" - High — standords in business ond 
gniti of the worthi- 
nese of oll yt occupations, and the 


itary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 


patton Goan epuetaiay to save, coc. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


e os on ond community life. 


(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 














omrmenkt 


crime and its perpetrators must 
be tried as criminals. 

This is something new in inter- 
national law. Vera Micheles Dean, 
of the Foreign Policy Association, 
goes so far as to say it is “poten- 
tially as revolutionary and far- 
reaching in its implications as the 
discovery of the atomic bomb.” 


GLEN M. BUCHANAN, 
our fellow scrivener of Rotary 


in Africa, strikes a Rotary-ac- 





Man the Master 


in the last analysis our hopes for 
peace and an ordered world rest 
upon individuals, men and women 
in all nations. They are the final 
source of power and direction, and 
the spiritual forces to save the 
world will radiate from them or 
not at all. In ‘them the faith must 
be rooted that they are the mas- 
ters of their own fate and if they 
so will it—and only as they will 
it—war as a method of settling 
human difficulties can be con- 
trolled. 


—Raymond B. Fosdick 











cepted truth when he comments 
that “Too frequently are demo- 
cratic systems rashly condemned, 
whereas it is the administration 
of the systems that fails, often 
lamentably.” Rotary’s whole pro- 
gram is built around the responsi- 
bility of the individual. Given 
capable men of goodwill to work 
it,,even an inferior system will 
succeed; lacking it, the best could 
fail. That truth applies equally 
to a Rotary Club or a United Na- 
tions Organization. 


HOW WOULD YOUR CLUB 
like to adopt, as a brother, one of 


the Rotary Clubs being reéstab- 
lished in one of the liberated coun- 
tries? (See list of new Clubs, page 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


59.) Interesting correspondence 
could be developed, and perhaps 
assistance be given. 

The Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International approves the 
idea, but urges that, first of all. 
your Club clear with the nearest 
office of the Secretariat—Chicago 
London, or Bombay. Doing so 
you will avoid duplication of ef- 
fort and perhaps make it possible 
for every reéstablished Rotary 
Club to have contact with an 
older-brother Club. 


HERE ARE SUGGESTIONS 
for those who would correspond: 

Write in the language of the Club 
addressed, if possible. 

Express friendly interest in its wel- 
fare. 

Tell interesting details about your 
community and your Club. 

Don’t ask questions about political 
or other controversial issues. 

Think of ways you can help the re- 
éstablished Club. It could be a gong, 
a set of flags representing Rotary coun- 
tries, a guest book, bound volumes of 
THE RoTaRIAN, back copies of Conven- 
tion Proceedings, or other appropriate 
gifts. 

Don’t ask for souvenirs. 


PERHAPS THIS 
story should have been told in 
Not in the Headlines (page 31), 
but for some reason we want to re- 
late it here. One day recently a 
U.S. Army sergeant in The Phil- 
ippines went out to “Manila Cem- 
etery No. 2” to look for graves of 
men from Michigan, his home 
State. As he approached one of 
them, he found a group of men 
laying a large wreath against its 
white cross. Introducing himself, 
the sergeant discovered the men 
to be members of the newly re- 
éstablished Rotary Club of Manila 
who had taken time from their 
weekly meeting and their many 
pressing problems of reconstruc- 
tion thus to honor the memory of 
the son of a fellow Rotarian—Past 
District Governor Henry A. Nord- 
heim, of Owosso, Michigan. 
“Wasn't it a wonderful thing to 
have happen? If Bob could only 
know about it,” says Rotarian 
Nordheim as he studies the many 
snapshots the sergeant took that 
day and reads again the resolu- 
tion of sympathy Manila Rotar- 
ians sent him. And then he adds: 
“Perhaps he does.” 


— Yaw: EEF Bee 
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